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New Flex-O-Lite ‘Free 
Flowing’ Bead Dispenser 


Field tested for two years with over 
600,000 Ibs. of beads. Works equally 
well with standard type “A” beads, 
“Free Flow” beads or moisture re- 
sistant type “C” beads. A positive 
action, precision-built bead dispenser 
for municipal and highway use. 
Rugged cast aluminum construction 
with 4” wide dispenser. Completely 
automatic or may be manvally 
operated. 





AMAZING. 
OFFER! 


Positive Action, Precision-Built 
Flex-O-Lite Bead Dispenser . 


Absolutely FREE 


With purchase of 
minimum order of 2000 Ibs. 


(patent applied for) 


REFLECTIVE GLASS BEADS 


Revolutionary new achievement resulting 
from Flex-O-Lite research and development. 


This revolutionary offer is made 
for a limited time only to ac- 
quaint you with the unexcelled 
quality of new ‘Free Flow” Re- 
flective Glass Beads—doubly 


economical when applied 
through the “‘Free Flowing’ 
-- Bead Dispenser described at 
“left. ‘So act the 


money-saving details, use the 


now,. For all 


handy coupen below. 


Flex-O-Lite Mfg. Corp., 8301 Flex-O-Lite Drive, 
P. O. Box 3066 (Affton Br.), St. Louis 23, Missouri 
(] Please quote us on 2000 Ibs. 


under no obligation. 


(] Send complete descriptive literature on your new 
Glass Beads and “Free Flowing” Bead Dispenser. 


Name of Firm: 


nO EE See 


City El ie 








“Free Flow” Reflective Gloss Beads, the purchase 
of which entitles us to “Free Flowing” Bead Dispenser. | understand this places us 


“Free Flow’ 


You name it... 


sports events, parades, emergencies, 
unexpected crowds or traffic 





HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


SER 1-CAke 


puts your man‘on the spot”... fast! 


N addition to being ideal for scheduled “checker” = equipment budgets . . . are relatively simple to 

and emergency patrol duty, Harley-Davidson _ maintain . . . are extremely economical to operate 
Servi-Cars provide an exceptionally efficient means — even on a 24-hour-a-day basis. 
of coping with scattered, or temporary situations. 
When equipped with a two-way radio, Servi-Cars 
give your force outstanding mobility, flexibility. 

What's more, the Servi-Car officer is “out in the Write or ask your dealer for this 16-page 
open” ...a plainly visible reminder to motorists booklet — “More Effective Round the 
and pedestrians to observe and obey the laws. Clock Police Power with Harley-Davidson 


: ean: Motorcycles."” HARLEY-DAVIDSON 
Last but not least — Servi-Cars fit well within MOTOR CO., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON police motorcycles 
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Informative booklet is yours ~~ rarer 
for the asking 





ANIMALS 
ARE THE 
CRAZIEST 
PEOPLE! 


They are for sure, when the wacky aggregation in 

“Highway Zoo" gives their impersonations of "the 
man behind the wheel” . . . there's a laugh and 3 
lesson on every page. 


The colorful animal cartoons will catch the eye 

of every man... could even get a smile from 

the Sphinx. The full color cartoons and text 

blend perfectly, in this traffic safety message 

. its light and lively humorous wisdom will 
drive right through to the funnybone. 


“Highway Zoo" will give real zip to your 
safety efforts. It fits easily into payroll or 
mailing envelopes (and in pockets, too). 
It's printed so attractively, it can be used 
as favors at safety conferences, award 
banquets and luncheon meetings . . . 
there's even space for your imprint. So 
don't delay, order your copies today. 


Price each: 


| 10 100 1000 5000 10,000 20,000 
to to to to to to or 
9 99 999 4999 9999 19,999 more 


$.15 $.09 $.06 $.045 $.035 $.932 $.03 


Prices subject to 10% discount to National Safety Council members 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


425 North Michigan Avenue « Chicago 11, IIlinois 
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T MAY not be 

pretty, but it’s 

life. That's the why 

of our cover for 

February. Maybe 

hearts and flowers 

and lacy valentines 

would be more in 

the tradition of Feb- 

ruary, what with 

Valentine Day and 

we might have gone 

Colonial via the George Washington's 

birthday influence. Biggest reason why we 

didn’t try and be cute is the not so cute 

fact that gray days and snow, slush and 

icing conditions make every February day 

a hazardous one for both drivers and pedes- 
trians. 

This is a good season of the year to step 
up regulation of pedestrian traffic. Any 
down-to-earth program of traffic control 
and accident prevention ought to include a 
realistic approach to pedestrian control, too. 
Officials having responsibility for traffic 
safety in our cities know too well that 
pedestrian deaths comprise the largest fa- 
tality group in that sad statistical summary 
of foolishness in the motor age. So let's 
make February Pedestrian Safety Month with 
the accent on obedience to trafhc signs and 
signals. They can be Signs of Life for 


pedestrians, too. ats 


William F. McDermott, 108 N. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, has come up with an idea to 
aid pedestrians. “At night,” he suggests, 
“pedestrians migi carry a newspaper. The 
idea of swinging a newspaper as one crosses 
streets in the dark is simple but effective.” 

Mr. McDermott recommends an unrolled 
newspaper, suggests you swing it. Seems like 


a good idea. sol itig 


Paul Smith, president of Republic Van & 
Storage Co., Los Angeles, adds these choice 
items to our Interesting Signs Department: 

On a butcher shop close to the Senate 
Office Building in Washington, D. C— 
“Special Today—Brains.” 

On a New York City church: “Why 
Pray When you can worry.” 

On a Buffalo, N. Y., privately-owned 
taxi: “I’m lovely—I’m engaged.” 

On a Portland, Ore., tearoom: ‘‘Fortune- 
Telling 50c—Psychoanalysis 25c extra.” 

On a wrecked car on U. S. 66, ‘Never 
underestimate the power of a woman.” 

On scrapped vessels in a Charleston, S. C. 
shipyard: ‘‘Rust in Peace.” 
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AKE a thousand-dollar idea, shake 

it around in the heads of a group 
of enthusiastic “Tarheels,” and the 
odds are about a hundred to one that 
you'll come up with a million dollar 
gimmick. 

You don’t have to take my word for 
it. Anybody in Craven County, North 
Carolina, can testify to the fact that 
the whole county was jumping last 
May—jumping wich safety effort, and 
the enthusiasm hasn't run out yet. 

And two delegates to the 44th Na- 
tional Safety Congress were bustin’ 
out at the seams with information 
about the “git up and go” that char- 
acterized the New Bern-Craven County 


Vehicle Safety Check program which 
not only checked everything that 
moved on the streets and highways but 
hammered at traffic control and acci- 
dent = until the whole county 
stayed accident-free all during the pro- 
gram with the “Million Dollar Gim- 
mick.” 

The two delegates—P. H. Robin- 
son, Captain of the Traffic Division, 
New Bern Police Department, and 
James A. Stutts, State Probation Officer, 
and general chairman of the vehicle 
check program—were at the Congress 
because the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce in New Bern, N. C., raised 
funds to send them there to tell the 


* 


Bie | 
AFETY- CHECK LAN* . 


story of the “Million Dollar Gimmick’”’ 

-just two evangelists of the Green 
Cross, representing about 25,000 other 
evangelists. The Jaycees, headed by 
Hubert Terry, chairman of the group, 
and James O. Simpkins, safety di- 
rector, had no trouble Ma “ 
needed funds, everybody wanted ‘ 


The “Million Dollar Gimmick’ is 
no secret weapon in the war on acci- 
dents. It’s just a writer's way of sym- 
bolizing a situation where the whole 
community gets stirred up about some- 
thing as intangible as a traffic safety 
program. That’s what happened in 
New Bern, N. C., and it didn’t happen 
in a day, or because some super-sales- 
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man came along with a new approach 
to an old problem. It wasn’t done with 
mirrors. The secret ingredient of the 
“Million Dollar Gimmick” is about 
25,000 buckets of perspiration plus 
a few drops of inspiration. And the 
perspiration and inspiration has to be 
local stuff to make it work. 

Last year was the second time around 
for the New Bern-Craven County ve- 
hicle check program. In 1955, they 
found the formula that excited the 
whole state, distributed thousands of 
dollars in prizes, checked 11,372 auto- 
mobiles — 1,581 trucks through the 
safety lanes to set a record for a small 
community. 

In July of that year, their work was 
recognized by the award of a Special 
Judges’ Citation from the National 
Safety Council, Look Magazine, and 
the Inter Industry Highway Safety 
Committee for the most outstanding 
safety check program in America. 


There’s something about the marching rhythm of a brass 


Last February, the town got all 
steamed up again. Leaders from all 
sections of Craven County banded to- 
gether to make the 1956 vehicle check 
program a success before it ever got 
started. Mayor Mack Lupton of New 
Bern was chairman. Craig Barnhardt, 
city manager; Edward Belangiag, chief 
of police; George Ipock, chairman of 
the Craven County Board of Commis- 
sioners; Sgt. T. A. Teague, of the 
North Carolina Patrol; Sam White- 
hurst, Representative in the General 
Assembly; Capt. George Ribble, USN, 
senior medical officer, Cherry Point 
Marine Base, plus Major J. E. Warren, 
provost marshal; Lt. Col. Wade Jack- 
son, industrial relations officer, and 
M/Sgt. J. E. McDaniel, Enlisted 
Mens’ Safety Council—all of the 
Cherry Point Marine Base, sat in on 
the planning sessions. 

Representatives from the New Bern 
Chamber of Commerce, the Jaycees, 


il 


North Carolina’s Governor Luther Hodges is greeted by 


Rotary and Lions’ clubs, New Bern 
Women’s Club, the Junior Women’s 
Club, Merchants’ Association, North 
Carolina Safety Council, New Bern 
Safety Council, the Loyal Order of 
Moose, New Bern Board of Aldermen, 
New Bern Ministerial Association, 
American Legion, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, home demonstration clubs, and 
three PTA groups were all on hand 
for the meeting. 

State Probation Officer James Stutts, 
who had been picked by Edward 
Scheidt, commissioner of the North 
Carolina Department of Motor Ve- 
hicles, as safety coordinator for Craven 
County, was named general chairman 
of the 1956 safety check. 

Committees were appointed and be- 
gan to draft preliminary plans. A 
working budget was submitted to city 
and county boards. A speakers’ bureau 
began lining up talent and appearance 
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James A. Stutts, chairman of the New Bern-Craven County 
vehicle safety-check program, on arrival in New Bern. 


band that makes a community fall in line. Here the band 
from Cherry Point Marine Air Base shows the way. 


- he ‘a . 
Big day for a safety queen came when Governor Hodges 
crowned Donna Zack, New Bern’s safety queen, at the recep- 
tion for the Governor held as the program opened. 


Major General J. C. Munn rides in safety parade. Marines 
from Camp Lejeune and Cherry Point bases played a prom- 
inent part in the success of the vehicle check program. 
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Captain Robinson, Chairman James Stutts, James O. Simp- 
son, chairman of ’55 program, and Governor Luther Hodges 
of North Carolina discuss importance of community safety. 














In less than three months this group lined up more than 


$250,000 in prizes and merchan 
during week. 


schedules. A secretary was hired to 
coordinate committee reports and assist 
with the office work. And a mammoth 
parade was planned to launch the pro- 
gram and volunteer workers were 
sought to man the check lanes, 

Everybody had a clear-cut job in the 
group. By March, Treasurer Charles 
McEnally and Chairman Stutts brought 
in more than $4,000 from the civic 
clubs, the City Board of Aldermen, the 
County Commissioners and interested 
individuals. 

By May, the committees and sub- 
committees were meeting daily, lining 
up thousands of dollars in prizes, and 
developing programs for each day of 
the vehicle check program. 

On May 10 word went out that the 
actual gifts and discount values to be 
given away during the week-long check 
program approximated nearly $243,- 
000. 

May 14th was D-Day in New Bern. 


ise discounts to distribute 
Joe Saytoun, chairman, at head of table. 


The lanes were organized to run day 
and night—13 lanes operating during 
daylight hours, two at night, run by 
the Jaycees. 

Newspaper, radio, TV, circulars, di- 
rect mail and the speakers’ bureau had 
alerted the whole state. But the New 
Bern kids got on the job, phoning 
friends, neighbors and relatives to 
have their cars safety-checked, And on 
Sunday morning, the day hefore the 
program opened, pastors incorporated 
into their sermons a plea to join in the 
crusade to save lives and reduce acci- 
dents. 

At 5 am Monday morning, workers 
met at the Chamber of Commerce, got 
their equipment, and moved out to 
man the check lanes. And these check 
lanes were really something special. 
Big reefer trucks were spotted along 
each lane, portable coolers loaded with 
soft drinks, so that everyone who 
passed through the lanes got a free 
soft drink and an ice cream bar. The 


Special citation! M. R. Darlington, Jr. (left) 
James Stutts. Others (I. to r.) are: Dr. Ray Miller, Jimmy 
Land, Hubert Terry, all of Jaycees, and Major C. A. Speed. 


resents it to 


kids saw to it that Mom and Pop were 
safety-checked. 

Cars passing through the check 
lane were loaded with gifts and mer- 
chandise certificates of all kinds. They 
couldn’t miss. Everybody won. 

North Carolina's Governor Luther 
Hodges arrived in the afternoon, was 
feted at a reception, and led a two- 
mile long parade that brought visitors 
from surrounding communities. 

The big parade was just the begin- 
ning. New Bern and Craven County 
was a safety hot spot for the next six 
days. At 6 p.m. Saturday, when the 
check lanes officially closed, 27,112 
vehicles had been checked—a pretty 
fair country average for a town of 
16,000 population. And more than a 
thousand volunteer workers had 
chalked up a challenge to the rest of 
America. And in all this time only a 
few minor accidents marred the safety 
effort. 

THE END 
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Governor Abraham A. Ribicoff of Connecticut, chairman of the Governors’ 
Conference Highway Safety Committee, points out how his state program 
works, Listening are: from left, Phillip C. Johnson, State Representative, 
Indiana; and Randolph Collier, member of the Senate, California. 


The States Line Up 


to Back the Attack 


HEY called the roll of the states 


the first week in December—from 
Alabama to Wyorning—and found leg- 
islators, public othcials, top manage- 
ment of our state government ready, 
willing and able to mount an attack 
on the causes of highway accidents 
to line up as one man to Back the 
Attack on Traffic Accidents. 

The occasion was the 13th General 
Assembly of the States, sponsored by 
the Council of State Governments, at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

Governor Abraham A. Ribicoff of 
Connecticut, and chairman of the 
Governors’ Conference Highway Safety 
Committee, laid before the Assembly 
the Governors’ Conference Action Pro- 
gram—-a blueprint for saving lives on 
America’s streets and highways, and 
called on the public officials to spark 
the program in every village and town 
in America. 

Calling the shocking national traffic 
toll a “national emergency that cries 
out for immediate action on a nation- 


wide basis,” Governor Ribicoff out- 
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lined the Governors’ blueprint for 
trafic safety. He said: 

“The Governors of the United 
States have taken the initiative in a 
concerted and unprecedented crusade 
to reduce this needless, shameful loss 
of life. The Highway Safety Commit- 
tee of the Governors’ Conference, after 
exhaustive study and conferences with 
the ranking highway safety specialists, 
has prepared a report of recommenda- 
tions. These recommendations have 
been sent to every governor in the 
country and are intended to serve as 
a guide in reducing the carnage on his 
highways. 


“The Governors can't do the job by 
themselves. They need the support of 
the State legislators and of the various 
State officials who deal with highway 
safety and enforcement . . . I say to 
you legislators and you office holders 
who have to stand before the electorate 
that what is good for your state and 
good for your country is good politics. 
Highway safety is good for your state 
and good for your country. - And it's 
good politics. 


‘The program which has been de- 
veloped by the Highway Safety Com- 
mittee of the Governors’ Conference 
covers such key areas as uniformity in 
trafic laws reciprocity between 
states driver education and im- 
provement . . . licensing, suspension 
and revocation procedures . . . im- 
proved enforcement impartial 
courts research and the 
enlisting of public support. 

“Before any of these recommenda- 
tions can be adopted and initiated, 
however, a State must know what its 
highway safety program is. To this 
end we are urging every Governor to 
have an immediate appraisal made of 
the highway safety needs of his state. 
This study can be undertaken by an 
existing agency or a special citizens 
committee appointed for this purpose 
(Editor's note: The Inventory of Traf- 
fic Safety Activities conducted under 
sponsorship of the National Safety 
Council and its accompanying Analyses 
Program should provide a_ starting 
point for such a survey). The com- 
mittee should be representative of a 
cross section of the political, economic, 
governmental, religious, professional, 
social and civic life of a state. 

“Some of our recommendations can 
be put into effect by administrative 
action. Others can be adopted by the 
courts. Many others will require legis- 
lation. Thus all three branches of our 
coordinating system of government— 
the Executive, the Legislative and the 
Judiciary—have vital parts to play in 
achieving highway safety. The role 
of the State Legislatures is of prime 
importance, because any safety program 
must have a solid base of statutory 
authority. 

“Any highway safety program, of 
course, must have public maa No 
one official or group of officials can 
do the entire job by themselves. The 
people must want highway safety and 
be willing to support the necessary 
enforcement, legislative and educa- 
tional measures to achieve it. The 
public, however, will only support 
something it understands. Information 
and education programs will help pro 
vide this basic understanding. So will 
the personal and vigorous leadership 
of the individual governors and legis- 
lators and enforcement officials. This 
leadership will serve to dramatize any 
highway safety campaign and help 
capture the imagination of the public 
and news medias. Support also must 
come from civic, professional, patri- 
otic, religious, fraternal, community, 
government and other groups and 
individual citizens.” THE END 





Safety Features of 1957 Cars 


b Pree CAR reflects the continuing study of the automotive 
industry. We have taken for granted such items as sealed-beam 
headlamps, hydraulic brakes, shatter-proof glass, etc. The 1957 cars 
reflect the attitude of automotive pioneers, show features tending to 
minimize the seriousness of injury if an accident occurs. 

Grateful as we all are for these advances, we must not forget that 
any substantial improvement in the motor vehicle accident problem 
rests with the individual—the driver as well as the pedestrian. 


E PRESENT safety features of 

{wo more automotive manufac- 
turers—American Motors Corporation 
and Chrysler Corporation. The 1957 
line of Studebaker and Packard cars 
will follow in this series. 


ERE are most of the safety fea- 
tures in the 1957 cars now show- 
ing throughout the country. 


Chrysler Corporation 

Chrysler, DeSoto, Dodge, Imperial 
and Plymouth. 

Chrysler Corporation has long been 
vitally interested in safety, has been a 
partner in the Cornell University’s 
medical college research program, and 
the characteristics of the entire line of 
1957 cars reflect this philosophy. 

Total contact center-plane brakes are 
standard equipment for the entire 
1957 line of passenger cars. Safety-rim 
wheels have been widened. 

Energy absorbing steering wheels, 
isocyanate (foamed plastic) padded 
instrument panels, rear view mirrors 
which give unobstructed forward vi- 
sion and which fold out of way upon 
impact, have been added. 


De Soto Firesweep is newest of the 1957 line. Note low, sleek 
De Soto models all 
feature Chrysler's safety package described in columns above. 


lines accented by fact car itself is lower. 


“Our entire 1957 line reflects safety 
benefits for motorists and passengers 
resulting from the many new mechani- 
cal designs and improvements engi- 
neered into the new models,’’Roy C. 
Haeusler, Chrysler Corporation's auto- 
motive safety engineer, stated. “Our 
safety concept toward the design of an 
entire automobile, and not just a part 
of it, falls into four categories: vehicle 
responsiveness, deceleration or braking 
ability, driver visibility and vehicle 
control. 

A fuller utilization of energy-ab- 
sorbing materials in the front interior 
cat compartment will help provide 
cushioning to drivers and passengers 
in case of impact. 

On the safety-rim wheels, widths of 
the rims have been increased at least 
a half inch for all models, with a full 
one inch increase on the Imperials to 
broaden the base between tire beads 
and stiffen tire sidewalls for greater 
resistance against side roll of the tires 
when turning. 

The total contact brakes, which in- 
crease braking power with less pedal 
effort, have been redesigned to fit in- 
side the 14-inch wheels. During test- 


ing the 14-inch wheels with total con- 
tact brakes made nearly twice as many 
sudden stops at 70 miles per hour as 
wheels fitted with the conventional 
drum brakes. 

The 1957 Plymouths, Dodges, and 
the DeSoto Firesweeps will have an 
11-inch total contact brake. Plymouth 
now offers the biggest brakes in its 
history on ali of its models. The larger 
DeSotos, Chryslers and Imperials will 
have a 12-inch Total Contact Brake. 


In both sizes the brake lining areas 
are up to 25 per cent greater than on 
conventional drum brakes, Uniform- 
pressure floating shoes with contoured 
webs afford a full and even contact of 
the brake lining with the brake drums. 
The drums have been redesigned to 
utilize their full exterior surface for 
uniform cooling. This engineering de- 
velopment, Chrysler says, increases lin- 
ing life, reduces pedal effort for the 
driver and reduces the tendency of the 
brakes to fade in repeated stops. 

Power brakes are available on all of 
Chrysler Corporation 1957 lines. The 
unit supplies a power to assist to the 
brake pedal linkage in a ratio of 2.5 
times the brake pedal’s own mechani- 
cal advantage. Should power assistance 
fail, braking effort is applied directly 
through the regular hydraulic brake 
system. 

Here is a run-down of the safety 
features Chrysler Corporation has built 
into its 1957 models, item by item: 


Recessed Outside Door Handles. 
Available on the Imperial, Chrysler, 
DeSoto and Dodge. The smooth sur- 
face of the body metal is uninterrupted 
by the handles which require only an 


Dodge Four-Door Lancer Hardtop for 1957. Overall height of 
the car has been reduced by as much as five inches. Glass area 
of the new hardtop models is 53 per cent greater than last year. 
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Phantom car illustrates Chrysler safety package—isocyanate foamed plastic 
instrument panel, padded sun visors, double ball joint rear view mirror 
which folds out of the way under impact, deep hub energy-absorbing steer- 
ing wheel, new nylon safety belt, and brake pedal representing total contact 


center-plane brakes. 


easy upward and outward flick of the 
hand for unlatching the doors. 


Isocyanate-Padded Instrument 
Panels. All instrument panels are 
available with isocyanate padding as 
optional choice except the Imperial on 
which it is standard. 

“Tsocyanate is a new, foamed plastic 
material that allows itself to be molded 
into irregular shapes and has five 
times the energy absorption qualities 
of foam or sponge rubber,’”’ Haeusler 
said. 

The instrument panels also feature 
an increase in the overhang of the 
brow which reduces the possibility of 
an occupant being injured by direct 
contact with the instruments in case of 


1957 Plymouth Belvidere sport coupe features low silhouette. 
Plymouth also features Chrysler safety package—seat belts, 
padded crash dash, sun visors plus recessed steering wheel. 
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reflections 
panel 


accidents, and eliminates 
in the windshield caused by 
lights during night driving. 


New Rear View Mirrors. Newly 
designed and standard on all models, 
the mirrors are mounted on the in- 
strument panel permitting aan anes 
forward vision and incorporate double- 
ball mounting which enables the mir- 
ror to fold back out of the way if it 
is struck in a crash or sudden stop 


Energy-asbsorbing Steering Wheels. 
Standard on the entire Chrysler line in 
1957 is an energy-absorbing steering 
wheel with depressed center, The rim 
of the wheel is located well above the 
hub and is able to absorb a consider- 


SAFETY FEATURES OF 


1957 CARS 


able degree of 
cushioning effect. 


Padded Sun Visors. Optional on 
many 1957 models, the visors are cov- 
ered with two layers of energy-absorb- 
ing material especially adapted to this 
application. 


Seat Belts. A simplified seat belt in- 
stallation will be available for all pas- 
sengers on the 1957 Chrysler lines. 
The installation includes new nylon 
belts with greater holding strength 
and more resistance to mildew than 
cotton or rayon belts. 


impact with good 


Safety Door Latches. The safety 
door latches introduced a year ago are 
continued on the 1957 models. These 
door latches, combined with exclusive 
self-tightening rotors, minimize the 
possibility of the car doors flying open 
under crash impact. The latch pro- 
vides interlocking pieces of heavy- 
gauge steel on the door and striker to 
prevent fore-and-aft separation of the 
latch from the door post, thereby keep- 
ing the latch and striker safely en- 
gaged. 


Independent Safety Brake. Chrysler 
Corporation believes that combining 
service and emergency braking systems 
is undesirabie from a safety standpoint. 
Accordingly, Chrysler-built cars for 
many years have been equipped with 
an independent brake which operates 
on the driveshaft of the car. This 
brake (referred to as safety, emergency 
or parking) is continued as standard 
equipment on all 1957 models. 

Electrically-Driven Windshield 
Wipers are standard on all Chrysler 
Corporation cars. The rate at which 
they operate is unaffected by accelera- 
tion or deceleration — a particularly 
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Chrysler Saratoga is newest car in Chrysler line. Larger glass 
area, twin headlights, recessed door openers, seat belts, crash 
dash and visors padded, recessed steering wheel are features. 
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advantageous feature when travelling 
through hilly country on a rainy night 
Using a longer blade, the wipers clean 
38 per cent more windshield glass 
area. Variable-speed electric wipers are 
standard on the DeSoto Firedome and 
Fireflite; Chrysler; and Imperial; while 
Plymouth, Dodge and DeSoto Fire 
sweep have single-speed wipers as 
standard equipment, with variable- 
speed wipers optional. 


American Motors Corporation — 
Hudson, Metropolitan, Nash and 
Rant!er. 


George Romney, president of Amer- 
ican Motors, commenting on the added 
accent on safety evinced by John Q. 
Public, had this to say, “We welcome 
growing public attention to the prob 
lem of safety because the task is not 
that of the automobile engineer alone 
Even the advances he believes desir- 
able are largely controlled by public 
attitude. When we put safety belts on 
Nash cars in 1949, they were not ac- 
cepted. Many of our dealers were 
asked to remove them. Such has been 
the case with many innovations, some 
of them disappearing for years, only 
to win out on a second try with the 
public.” 


Hudson for 1957 features the Hor- 
net V-8 series. Hudson's single unit 
body construction, with body and 
frame formed in one rigid, integrated 
unit, according to AM engineers, offers 
greater safety due to the impact-ab- 
sorbing qualities of single unit con- 
struction in which approximately 
9,000 electric welds are used 


The Hornet has an overall height of 
603g inches, about two inches lower 
than last year. The new models are 


Metropolitan is American Motors foreign-built car. It has 


unitized body 


of all American Motors cars. 


1957 


construction featuring spot 
Economy 





Chrysler Imperial f 


package. This is the two-door Southampton hardtop. Note new tail fins 


and integrated gunsight tail lights. 


equipped with new 14-inch wheels 
as are most of the 1957 cars. 


Padded instrument panels are stand- 
ard on both super and custom Hornet 
models, and new padded sun visors 
are standard on custom and optional 
on super models, 


Metropolitan 1500 for 1957 is a 
new version of American Motors’ for- 
eign-built Metropolitan with a new 
engine and broad style changes. The 
airscoop on the hood has been elim- 
inated, giving the driver increased visi- 
bility. Like all American Motor cars, 
the Metropolitan is built with single 
unit construction. Body and frame are 
welded into one integral unit which 
provides greater impact absorption. 


Standard equipment on both models 
include directional signals, electric 
windshield wipers and sun visors. 


Nash for 1957 features a four head- 
light system. The car is lower by two 


welding, typical 
is biggest asset. 


inches, the roof has been lowered 114 
inches and the new models have 14- 
inch wheels instead of the customary 
15-inch wheels (Editor's note: Most 
1957 cars have the 14-inch wheels). 
The tire size has been increased to 
8.00 x14, 

Padded instrument panels continue 
to be standard equipment on_ all 
models, as are padded sun visors on 
custom models — optional on supers. 
Seat belts again are offered. Safety door 
locks reduce the chance of a door 
popping open under impact of a col- 
lision. Like all American Motors cars 
the Nash features unitized construction 
offered in Hudson and Metropolitans 
and described under those a “ag 

The new headlight system on the 
Nash has two lamps mounted vertically 
on each fender. All four lamps are 
used for high beam, while only the 
upper two are used for the low beam. 
Tests indicate the new system will 
light up an extra 100 feet of roadway, 


Rambler custom four-door sedan for 1957 offers unitized con- 
struction, padded crash dash and sun visors, safety belts (op- 
tional), new door locks. All hardtops have been strengthened. 
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concentrating the light to the right of 
the roadway to prevent blinding on- 
coming drivers. 


Rambler for 1957 comes in conven- 
tional 6’s and V-8’s—all offered with 
a full safety package. Unitized con- 
struction, padded instrument panel and 
sun visors, safety belts (optional), and 
safety door locks which prevent the 
doors from opening under impact. 
Wheel rims of the new Rambler have 
been widened a half inch and wider 
tires, 6.70 x 15 have been added on 
V-8 models. 


Hardtops in the American Motors 
lines have been strengthened. Addi- 
tional metha metal thickness has been 
added to the center sub-pillar which 
ends at the top of the doors. The 
underbody and sides adjacent to the 
pillar have been reinforced for greater 
rigidity. 

The National Safety Council will 
take a look at the new, smaller 14-inch 
wheels and tires to see if they perform 
as well as the larger ones on ice and 
snow. The Council's 32-man Commit- 
tee on Winter Driving Hazards will 
check the new tires as well as try to 
find other answers on skidding and 
inadequate traction on winter road 
surfaces. 


The tests will be run at Clintonville, 
Wis., starting January 28. While the 
group will again check a few typical 
snow tires against performance of 
regular tires and tire chains, new in- 
formation will be sought by compari- 
son of braking, traction and cornering 
ability between 15-inch tires, the stand- 
ard size for several years, and the new 
14-inch, fatter tires now on most '57 
models. 


a! 


[| NDERSCORING the tre- 
/  mendous public interest in 
automotive safety, the Congres- 
sional Subcommittee on Traffic 
Safety visited the automotive 
manufacturers, checked their 
progress in safety design, heard 
their comments on_ built-in 
safety features of the modern 
automobile. To sum it up—The 
automotive industry is moving 
to coordinated effort in safety 
research and design. 


Other subjects to be investigated in- 
clude tests to determine effect of 
weight distribution on stopping dis- 
tances, cornering and traction; effect of 
various tire pressures; effect of locking 
differentials on traction and skidding; 
effect of smaller wheels and lower 
bodies in snow of various depths, and 
comparative aid of mud-snow tires and 
reinforced tire chains. 

Prof. Archie H. Easton of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin has succeeded 
Prof. Ralpuh A. Moyer, University of 
California, as chairman of the Com 
mittee on Winter Driving Hazards. 
Prof. Moyer had served for 18 years 
and will continue as a member of the 
committee. 

Prof. Easton has appointed George 
Stonex, Milford, Mich., General 
Motors Proving Ground engineer, as 
executive chairman of the entire test 
project. Stonex has assigned the fol- 
lowing as chairmen of various tests: 


Test Chairmen 
Ted Sapp, Akron, O., tire engineer, 
B. F. Goodrich Co., in charge of trac- 
tion tests; Walter B. Lashar, Jr., York, 
Pa., traction engineer, American Chain 
& Cable Co., braking tests; Wade C. 
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Johnson, Akron, O., Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., cornering tests; William 
F. Petring, Washington, D. C., engi- 
neer, U. S. Bureau of Public Roads, in 
charge of test records and data analy- 
sis, and Bellman Jones, Chicago public 
relations man, to handle information. 


Official Aids 

Other figures in the test project, 
which will be held on nearby Pine 
Lake and adjoining snow covered 
roads, include: Dan Reynolds, Chicago, 
director traffic operations div., Na- 
tional Safety Council; Melvin O. Lar- 
son, Madison, commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles, R. C. Salisbury, Madison, di- 
rector of State Safety Div.; Wayne 
Volk, Wisconsin traffic engineer; J. E. 
P. Darrell, St. Paul, Minnesota, traffic 
engineer; Roy Haeusler, Detroit, safety 
engineer, Chrysler Corp.; Fred Bloom, 
Detroit, tire engineer, Ford Motor 
Co., John H. King, Washington, D. C., 
Automobile Manufacturers Assn.; Ross 
G. Wilcox, Chicago, street and high- 
way bureau, Portland Cement Assn.; 
George Flint, New York, Rubber 
Manufacturers Assn.; R. L. Ekstrand, 
Chicago, National Assn. of Chain 
Manufacturers; Edward Emond, Chi- 
cago, director of safety for Armour & 
Co.; Lyman (“Red’’) Daniels, test 
driver, G.M. Proving Grounds; Miss 
Jeanne Smith, Detroit, safety consult- 
ant for Dodge; W. J. Sturm, Stevens 
Point, Wis., safety technician for 
Hardware Mutuals; George Constan- 
takis, Detroit, U.S. Rubber Co.; Neil 
Darmstaedter, Washington, D. C., 
American Trucking Assn.; William G. 
Elliot, engineer, Washington, U.S. 
Bureau of Public Roads, and Ray Hill, 

Chicago, National Safety Council. 
THE END 


Hudson Hornet Hollywood Hardtops for 1957 are two inches 
lower than last year. Padded instrument panels are standard on 
both super and custom Hornets, padded visors on customs. 


Nash Ambassador for 1957 features four-headlight system. Car 
is two inches lower than its 1956 counterpart. Complete safety 
package is described on opposite page. 
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World's longest high-level bridge at San Rafael, Calif. is 
21,343 feet long, double-decked, cost $68 millions. Two one- 
way lanes, one above the other, connect with Richmond, Calif. 
Car ferries shown at lower left of photo soon will be a thing 
of the past. The new Bay bridge lies north of Golden Gate and 
the Oakland-San Francisco Bay Bridge, will take heavy traffic. 


Closed circuit TV helps police directing traffic at the Manhattan 
entrance to the Lincoln Tunnel in New York. Electronic eye 
fingers trouble spots, relays dope to traffic officers patrolling 
tunnel traffic and to New York Plaza area traffic control. 


EN of distinction these days are no longer singled 

out by their character, demeanor, or acumen. In- 
stead, comments the Current Affairs Bulletin, published 
by the University of Sidney, 

they can be noted by the cars 

Men of Distinction they drive. The automobile 
is far more than a means of 
transportation, states the 
Bulletin. It is frequently “a measure of material success, 
a source of family entertainment, a means of self-expres- 
sion, an avenue of escape from restrictions, a mobile front 
parlor, an index to personality, a medium for impromptu 
competition, an indication of taste, a perfect opportunity 
for exhibitionism, and a therapy for a sense of frustration.” 
Just so our readers don’t get the wrong idea about the 
point of view “down under,” the Australian Minister of 
Transport, James E. Duggan, adds this comment: ‘The 
solution of the (traffic) problem will be found in the 
hearts of men by the addition of a priceless ingredient 
appealing to and bringing out the best in them. Call it 
evangelism, inspiration, leadership or what you will, it is 
the ingredient that must be supplied by sincere people who 
care enough about the welfare of their fellow man to do 
something about it; who have the courage to take a stand 
and to advertise that stand to the rest of the community 
and who, by precept and example, will lead them to 4 


safer way of travel.” 


URDER is a crime that involves the very fabric of 
society. And murder on the highway as attested by 

our ghastly traffic toll is shaking the very foundations of 
our American way of life. It 

is encouraging, therefore, to 

Manslaughter 


" find prominent churchmen 
or Man’s Laughter? 


leading the campaign to pro- 
duce better drivers and more 
moral ones. 

One such is Father James Keller, M.M., director of The 
Christophers. In Christopher News Notes, publication of 
this nonsectarian organization, he writes: Consideration 
for the rights of others, as well as your own, should be 
the dominant motive in helping you to drive safely and 
courteously. But a conscientious remembrance that one of 
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That’s no halo. Traffic police in Baden stand on neon-lighted 
covered platform to direct traffic. Council Photographer Jim 
Lehman snapped this shot on his vacation on the Continent. 


Looks like a spot where land and air routes meet, but it’s only 
a photographic illusion. View on Autobahn outside Frankfurt 
shows USAF plane approaching runway near cloverleaf. 


/ Re i Bee Bs | | 
“Autopista” runs from Bogota, Columbia, to Chia, 15 miles 
away. There is no speed limit on new superhighway 10,000 feet 
high in Andes, and not a single stop light on the whole system. 
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the Ten Commandments is “Thou Shalt Not Kill” may 
bestir you, if you should tend to become negligent or take 
chances. 

It is a sobering thought to keep ever mindful that you 
are accountable to God for the way you drive, as you are 
for everything else you think, say or do. 

It is easy to generalize in a vague way about good driv- 
ing. But a real test of the sincerity of our love for God 
and others is seen in how we apply our convictions to the 
hundred and one details that constitute good driving. 

Here are a few out of many ways in which you can 
translate Christian charity into practice while motoring: 

1. Show a healthy respect for traffic laws. They are the 
result of long and often deadly experience. Their one big 
purpose is to protect you and everybody else. Study these 
trafic laws carefully and then conscientiously obey them. 

2. Drive only when fit to do so. If you are over- 
fatigued, ill, angry, depressed or too distracted, you cannot 
concentrate on the exacting job of controlling the power 
of an automobile. Some feel they have the right to drive 
any way they like. Far from it! An obligation accompanies 
every right. 

3. Use good judgment about speed. Avoid driving so 
fast that you endanger others, or at such a snail’s pace that 
you jeopardize and annoy them in another way. 

{. Check your car at regular intervals. Make certain that 
your brakes are in good working order. 

5. Be self-composed. When in heavy traffic, remain 
calm and patient. You will make it easier for others in 
the same predicament and save wear and tear on yourself. 

6. Stay where you belong. Keep a safe distance behind 
the car ahead. Remain in your own lane until it is safe to 
pass. Weaving in and out of traffic is unfair to everyone. 

Signal properly. Give other motorists a clear and 
correct signal in ample time before stopping or changing 
directions. 

8. Respect pedestrians. Give them the benefit of any 
doubt, especially if they are children or older people. 

9. Allow others to have their rights. For example, don’t 
speed ahead just as anpther car is about to overtake you. 

10. Reduce your speed at night. The average driver 
cannot see clearly over 200 feet at night . . . Incidentally, 
be the first to lower your headlights. 

If every motorist, motivated by the love of God and 
respect for the rights of his fellowmen, would take it upon 
himself to “drive as he would like to see others drive,” 


what a refreshing change would soon take place on the 


highways of America! 
To which we add a humble and grateful, “Amen.” 
Write to Father Keller, 18 East 48th St., New York 17, 
N. Y. if you wish copies of News Notes No. 76 from 


which these quotes were exerpted. THE END 





Parke W. Davis, chairman 
NATA board of directors. 


Richard H. Darby, chairman 
NATA Safety Conference. 





The author checks the speed of a haulaway vehicle by radar 
from strategic spot along an Ohio highway. Spot check is 
worked in cooperation with local enforcement agencies. 


Editor's Note. As our nation gears 
to an all-out war on traffic accidents, it 
is heartening to note the excellent re- 
sults obtained by one industry that has 
already put the Back the Attack on 
Traffic Accidents formula to work. 
Their record is an example for others 
to follow and our country to admire. 


HORTLY after World War II, the 

automobile transport industry was 
faced with the picture of increasing 
accidents, skyrocketing costs and a 
mounting loss of public good will. The 
National Automobile Transporters As- 
sociation geared their industry for 
action and set their sights on a long- 
range accident prevention program. 
This program built solidly, step by 
step, was based on the best elements 
of available accident prevention serv- 
ices. 

As the program picked - momen- 
tum and new items were added, it was 
not difficult to sell industry leaders 
and soon the entire membership on the 
movement. Our success was not by 
accident. It was the result of attack- 
ing the problem at it’s grass roots. 

We are justifiably proud of our in- 
dustry for the forty-three consecutive 
months it has held its overall accident 
experience to less than one accident 
per 100,000 miles of operation. As 
of September, 1956, NATA member 
firms have cut their overall accident 
frequency rate to a new low of .56 
accidents per 100,000 miles operated 

This record has been faithfully 
maintained by industry drivers despite 
the presence of several factors that 
normally might be expected to increase 
accidents. The industry now  trans- 
ports, from factories to dealers, 82.4 
per cent of all new cars and trucks 
produced in this country. In 1954, the 
figure was 80.5 per cent and in 1953, 
78 per cent. This extra mileage piled 
up by auto transport drivers has in- 
creased their exposure to accidents. 
The figures for 1954 show that Drive- 
away and truckaway drivers accumu- 
lated 542,408,802 miles. In 1955, they 
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National Automobile Transporters Association 
Slashes Accident Rate to All-Time Record Low! 


By H. K. Halbrooks, Director 


Accident Prevention Division, National Automobile Transporters Association 


drove 887,846,341 miles, a hike of 
345,437,539 miles over the preceding 
year. ’ 

While the carriers are proud of the 
outstanding performance of their driv- 
ers, they are also, naturally, justifiably 
elated to have their performance trans- 
lated into huge insurance premium sav- 
ings. We estimate industry firms have 
had their insurance cut approximately 
$250,000 during the past year. 

Top industry officials pay high trib- 
ute to the National Safety Council for 
the part it has played in helping the 
National Automobile Transporters As- 
sociation and its carriers to prevent 
accidents. Horace L. Taylor, past 
NATA board chairman and now a di- 
rector, who is also vice-president and 
general manager of Bolin Drive-A- 
Way Co., Cleveland, Ohio, praised the 
success of the National Safety Coun- 
cil’s Complete Transportation Service 
to both his firm and to the industry. 
“IT have always been a firm believer in 
every possible effort put forth to re- 
duce highway accidents. These serv- 
ices have furnished us with a com- 
plete and well-rounded pattern to help 
guide us in our accident prevention 
programs. They have provided a val- 
uable incentive to both our drivers and 
our management,” Taylor observed. 

Parke W. Davis, NATA board 
chairman, who is also an executive of 
two Buffalo auto transport firms, is 
greatly impressed with the NSC Safe 
Driver Award Program. He is presi- 
dent of Hulbert Forwarding Co., Inc., 
and treasurer of M. & G. Convoy, Inc. 
The latter firm won first place in the 
Truckaway Division, Group 1, in the 
1955-1956 National Fleet Safety Con- 
test jointly sponsored by our Associa- 
tion and the National Safety Council. 

Acknowledging that it is the driver 
who makes or breaks the record on 
accidents, Norman J. Bleau, chairman 
of the Council’s Commercial Vehicle 
Section Driver Award Committee, and 
director of safety and personnel for 
Automobile Shippers, Inc., Detroit, 
Mich., had this to say in his talk be- 
fore the 44th National Safety Con- 
gress. “In presenting awards,” he ad- 
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vised, “you aren't giving anything 
away. You are recognizing that a man 
by his hard work and diligence has 
earned the respect of his company. Is- 
sued with respect and dignity, the 
award value becomes infinitely great- 
er,” he concluded. 

The National Automobile Trans- 
porters Association has perhaps one of 
the most comprehensive and complete 
driver record files in the world. The 
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name of each driver employed by a 
member company is placed in the huge 
driver file at association headquarters 
in Detroit. Any member can obtain 
quick and accurate information on the 
status of an applicant who has had 
previcus employment with one of the 
association Carriers. 

Our staff works closely with safety 
directors of member firms in helping 
formulate good drivcr training pro- 
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Checking the record of a haulaway driver via the huge NATA 
driver record file. The file contains complete record of more 
than 60,000 persons. Author is with Miss Janet Provich. 
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View of a typical auto transporter terminal facility. This one 
is operated by F. J. Boutell Driveaway Co., Inc., Flint, Mich. 
Terminals need large storage and staging areas. 





grams. The Accident Prevention Con- 
ference of NATA has devised a zone 
breakdown of the country into which 
the various member firms are enrolled 
Richard H. Daily, director of indus- 
trial relations, M. & G. Convoy, Inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y., is chairman of the 
conference. Meetings, in key cities of 
each zone, are held several times yearly 
They are attended by top echelon safety 
and personnel men from neighhoring 
moe am firms. These meetings serve as 
a clearing house for the exchange of 
information, the introduction of new 
techniques and general discussions on 
the best ways to prevent accidents. 

Closely linked with the schedule of 
regional conferences is the cooperative 
road check program. Auto carrier 
safety personnel contribute much time 
and effort in observing driver behavior 
and reporting speed, driving infrac- 
tions and other factors affecting safe 
driving. An average of 1,000 reports 
each month gives the industry's safety 
directors a thorough insight into the 
over-the-road operation of their vehi- 
cles and drivers. 


Our association also maintains its 
own highway patrol car which carries 
the latest radar equipment. Staff has 
used this equipment effectively, not 
only as a means of checking industry 
vehicle behavior, but also as an effec- 
tive public relations tool. Many thou- 
sands of lines of favorable newspaper 
publicity have resulted from intelli- 
gent and well-planned use of the ra- 
dar equipment. We volunteer the use 


NATA cooperates with NSC, 
law enforcement units and local 
safety councils. Here Norman 
J. Bleau (left) and the author 
(second from right) put up a 
school safety poster on an 
Automobile Shippers vehicle. 


of our radar set to state and local law 
enforcement officials for purposes of 
checking speeds at danger spots in 
communities or along the highways. 
Several communities have ordered ra- 
dar equipment following newspaper 
stories, features and pictures, as well 
as radio and television broadcasts tell- 
ing about the patrol car and the re- 
sults it obtains through such checks. 
The automobile transport industry 
regards driver awards and incentives 


for good records of prime importance 
in its national safe driving effort. We 
have established the Distinguished 
Driver of the Year Award, presented 
to a driver selected by a committee of 
industry members as the outstanding 
driver of the year for performance 
above the call of duty. 

The 1955 award winner, Floyd Pem 
berton, driver for Commercial Car- 
riers, Inc., Detroit, also won the Amer- 
ican Trucking Associations, Inc., 
Driver of the Year Award. He saved 
two women from a blazing car, fol- 
lowing a highway crash in Ohio, on 
Christmas Eve, 1954, 

The 1956 winner, Donald F. Bom- 
mer, driver for Howard Sober, Inc., 
Lansing, Michigan, risked his life at 
a railroad crossing in a small Ohio 
town, in June, 1956, to save the lives 
of two small sisters trapped on the 
railroad tracks as a fast passenger train 
bore down on them. Bommer leaped 
from his cab and carried the two girls 
to safety, narrowly averting death him- 
self as the train roared past the spot. 

Fully realizing the importance of 
drivers’ wives in the safe driving pic- 
ture, Our association created an award 
called the ‘Driver's Wife of the Year 
Award.” This citation, the first in the 
history of the trucking industry, was 
awarded to pretty Mrs. Shirley June 
Padgett, whose husband Walter F. 
Padgett, drives a haulaway truck for 
Automobile Transport, Inc., Wayne, 
Michigan. 

A program of preventive mainte- 
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Driver's Wife of the Year award went to pretty 


rs. Shirley June 
Padget shuwn here with husband, Walter F., a driver for Automobile 
Transport, Inc., Wayne, Mich., their three youngsters and the family 
collie. Wifely letter was rated tops by NATA officers. 
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PMT’s 


Secret Weapon 


By Clay Calkins, 
Safety Director, Pacific Motor Trucking Co., 
San Francisco, California 


INNER of the Marcus A. Dow 

Memorial Award for America’s 
top fleet safety supervisor, Clay Cal- 
kins, Director of Safety, Pacific Motor 
Trucking Company, San Francisco, has 
been asked many times for some inside 
information on what makes his safety 
program tick. 


Predicating his remarks with the 
preface, “A sound accident prevention 
program for motor fleets must use the 
basic tenets of the National Safety 
Council's Complete Transportation 
Services—and it should be stressed 
that these will work with top manage- 
ment backing, topflight supervision, 
complete employee acceptance.” 

Mr. Calkins’ methods, and those of 
Pacific Motor Trucking Company, are 
presented here to reinforce these com- 
ments. 


| Svan MANAGEMENT today is 
big business. It calls for know- 
how and sound management, the 
attributes of understanding from basic 
precepts to group psychology, a philos- 
ophy that embraces the fundamental 
human urges and needs, and an abil- 
ity to translate all this into an active 
credo that permeates the business or- 
ganization. 


You can say it another way, too. 
Today’s fleet supervisor is a topflight 
business executive, if the job of acci- 
dent prevention rates its proper place 
in the table of organization. And to- 
day’s fleet will show a profit if that 
0, executive prevents the drain 
of income down the rathole of acci- 
dents. 


The first principle basic to a success- 
ful safety program calls for every eche- 
lon of management, from top to low- 
est ranking supervisor, to participate 
actively in the program. It goes with- 
out saying that unless top management 
evinces such an interest, by both action 
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as well as word, no good can result 
from the efforts of a safety department 
no matter how able its staff or how 
well meaning its efforts. 


Definite Plan Necessary 

The second principle of a successful 
long-range satety program is that it 
must be consistent in its objectives, 
waxing neither hot nor cold. A suc- 
cessful program must thus be geared 
to the long pull by virtue of being 
“low pressured” in nature but con- 
stantly pushing toward the goal of 
steady improvement. Policies must be 
clearly spelled out, procedures must 
be definite, close follow-through must 
be the rule rather than the exception. 


Supervisors Are Key Men 

The third principle calls for the bur- 
den of me ee for accident pre- 
vention eftort to be accepted by each 
on-the-ground supervisor. In a truck- 
ing operation, where safety, in all its 
phases, is the sole responsibility of a 
safety department, there cannot and 
will not be an effective accident pre- 
vention program. On the contrary, 
every supervisor must be both inter- 
ested in and actively handle the safety 
problems of the operation and the 
people he is responsible for. 

These three basic concepts are fun- 
damental and they are not to be con- 
fused with programming or the “how 
and what to do phase’ which, while 
helpful in keeping things going, is not 
the real meat of the over-all accident 
prevention ip en These three 
points of policy might be likened to a 
dinner which is followed by dessert; 
in this case the dessert being the direct 
responsibilities of the safety depart- 
ment. 


Proper Expediting Important 

Duties of the safety department in- 
clude keeping information, instructions 
and material flowing to all operations, 
record-keeping, policing or checking 


and helping everyone in the company 
to get the job done. 

PMT’s Safety Department thus op- 
erates on the staff level and in effect, 
assists the general manager in control- 
ling the accident problem. The safety 
department furnishes the technical and 
statistical data to assist the operating 
department in handling the accident 
prevention problem which is a direct 
line responsibility. 

Although a staff department, in 
practice the safety department works 
at all administrative levels, cutting 
through organizational lines to assist 
any supervisor or officer who may re- 
quest or need help. 

This type of technical assistance may 
be merely to help a supervisor in eval- 
uating an accident as to preventability, 
or, On the other hand, could involve 
special studies or analysis of a problem 
and a recommendation as to the solu- 
tion—all on an advisory basis. 

The program, as indicated earlier, is 
relatively simple. The direct responsi- 
bility of the safety director is to expe- 
dite the program, in every aspect, over 
the name of the general manager. 

Included in this phase of the pro- 
gram is the direct safety department 
responsibility for keeping supervisors 
informed, for the maintenance of ade- 
quate records, for the checking of all 
reports submitted by field offices, to 
assure accuracy, completeness and ex- 
peditious handling of all reports re- 
quired either under the terms of in- 
surance policies, by regulatory bodies, 
or by the company. 


Complete Records Kept 


Individual card records are kept on 
each driver for National Safety Coun- 
cil Safe Driver Award purposes of 
which more than 5,000 have been is- 
sued ranging from one to 15 years. 
PMT drivers, in 1955, ran up the im- 
pressive total of 2,000 years of safe 
driving over western streets and high- 
ways. 

Also included, is the responsibility 
to prepare instructions on all subjects 
relating to accidents and accident pre- 
vention. Preparations of all written re- 
leases and distribution of all mate- 
rials concerning safety is similarly a 
safety department function. In this 
connection, every driver receives one 
written safety or work improvement 
release each week. 

Preparation of bills for accident re- 
pairs, believed recoverable from other 
patties, insurance carrier liaison and 
similar liaison in the handling of in- 
dustrial injury cases are all safety de- 
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Waggoner Renamed Head 
of Missouri Highway Patrol 

Colonel Hugh H. Waggoner has 
been named to serve his thitd four- 
year term as superintendent of the 
Missouri State Highway Patrol. 

Governor-elect James T. Blair, Jr., 
announced his intention of mes yr 
ing Waggoner and commended him 
highly tor his leadership in the or- 
ganization. 

Blair told newsmen he was making 
his selection of Colonel Waggoner 
early in order to stop any rumors of a 
let-down in enforcement in Missouri. 

The Governor-elect said that the Pa- 
trol had made great progress during 
the last four years. He also expressed 
his belief that the Missouri Highway 
Patrol should be expanded and par 
ticularly in the field of traffic safety. 
He said that under the continued lead- 
ership of Colonel Waggoner the Patrol 
would reach a new high in enforce- 
ment efficiency. 

Colonel Waggoner, who came up 
through the ranks in the Patrol;was 
first appointed Superintendent by Gov- 
ernor Phil M. Donnelly in 1945. He 
is now serving his second appointment 
under Governor Donnelly. He served 
formerly on the staff of the National 
Safety Council. 


NUTI Short Course 
for Traffic Engineers 

A three-week seminar in traffic en- 
gineering will be held March 4-22, 
1957, at the Traflic Institute of North 
western University, Evanston, Ill. 

George W. Barton, director of traf 
fic engineering for the Traffic Institute, 
emphasized the seminar is designed for 
personne! with engineering training or 
experience. He said the course would 
be most valuable for junior traffic en- 
gineers, city engineers with traffic en- 
gineering responsibilities, and person- 
nel working on a professional level in 
related fields. 

The material in the seminar will fall 
into three main categories, according 
to Barton: Methods of research and 
analysis: gathering better data about 
the current street and highway traffic 
situation; techniques of control and 
regulation: ways of making the best 
of existing facilities—such as one-way 
traffic systems, signalization, vehicle 
loading facilities, curb parking regula- 
tion, etc., and planning for future 
growth, including elements of city 
planning, highway planning and de- 
sign, planning for public transit, and 
design of parking facilities. 





Salute 


FYUNDREDS of thousands of youngsters were given a powerful but painless 
safety lesson this year by Cartoonist Al Vermeer (above left) through 
“Priscilla’s Pop.” 


his popular cartoon strip, 
tant contribution to safety, Mr. 


President Ned H. 





**Priscilla’s Pop” 


Vermeer was presented with the Public 
Interest Award of the National Safety Council in San Francisco recently by 
Gen. George C. Stewart, executive vice president of the Council (right). 

Mr. Vermeer’s cartoon is distributed to more than 400 newspapers by NEA 
Service, Inc., the world’s largest newspaper feature syndicate. 
episode in the cartoon strip ran for several weeks and featured a message from 
Dearborn of NSC, 
Priscilla’s Safety Club, enter a safety message. 


In recognition of his impor- 


The safety 


Young readers were urged to join 
Many thousands responded. 








In addition, a part of the course will 
be devoted to ways the engineer can 
communicate his ideas more effectively. 

The seminar will consist of lectures 
and demonstrations by specialists from 
a number of engineering agencies 
throughout the country. In addition 
there will discussions, laboratory 
work problems, and field trips. 

Tuition is $165. Applicants should 
meet one or more of the following 
entrance requirements: (1) an engi- 
neering degree from a recognized col- 
lege or university, or engineering ex- 
perience on a professional level as a 
substitute for education, (2) current 
employment on a professional level in 
a trafhc engineering office or organiza- 
tion, (3) employment in a department 
of public works or as a city engineer 
with traffic engineering responsibilities. 

Application should be made to the 
director of training, Traffic Institute 
of Northwestern University, 1704 Jud- 
son Ave., Evanston, III. 


14th Annual Safety 
Film Contest Now Open 

Entries are being received for the 
1957 contest of the National Commit- 
tee on Films for Safety. This 14th 
annual competition includes motion 
pictures and soundslide films produced 
or released during 1956 in the fields 
of occupational, home, traffic & trans- 
portation, and general safety. 

There is no charge for entering the 
contest, nor for awards to sponsors of 
winning films. For entry blanks or 
further information, contact Wm, Eng- 
lander, secretary, National Committee 
on Films for Safety, 425 N. Michigan 
Ave.—Sth floor, Chicago 11, Illinois. 

Deadline for contest entries is Feb- 
ruary 4, 1957. 





Back the Attack on 
TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS 
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| panetei of traffic safety conferences have been cookin’ 
around the country recently. 

Approximately 1,000 Wisconsinites attended the state- 
wide Traffic Safety Conference at Milwaukee, December 5. 

In calling the New Jersey Governor's Highway Safety 
Conference (November 29), Governor Robert B. Meyner 
said, “It has been said that traffic fatalities can be reduced 
50 per cent by applying what is already known about acci- 
dent prevention. I want to put that statement to the 
acid test.” 

Paul Jones, NSC Director of public information, told 
the Fifth Annual King County (Washington) Safety Con- 
ference that, “The nation has lost ground in its war on 
traffic accidents because it has not taken the trouble to win 
the war.” This group met December 5 at the University 
of Washington, Seattle. 

The Louisiana Safety Association and the Metropolitan 
New Orleans Safety Council sponsored the Louisiana Safety 
Conference at New Orleans December 10-11. In addition, 
Vice President E. Lysle Aschaffenberg of the New Orleans 
Council was appointed chairman of the first annual Mayor's 
Safety Conference scheduled for January 14. 


“The Total Cost” 

The University of Omaha Journalism Department and 
the Omaha Safety Council are cooperating in a survey to 
determine, in graphic eye-witness stories, the misfortunes— 
economic and emotional—that befall a victim in the year 
after a serious traffic accident. The series is called “The 
Total Cost,’’ and will be incorporated into the Omaha 
Council’s public information program. 


Des Moines Parents’ Court 

Pupils of the Roosevelt High School in Des Moines who 
drive recklessly in the vicinity of the school will face a 
tribunal of their elders. 

Roosevelt mothers and fathers organized the Parents’ 
Court to deal with youthful traffic offenders following a 
complaint that one of the youngsters was driving too fast 
in the school area. 

The mothers agreed to take license numbers of anyone 
violating safe driving rules around the school. Court 
members are on duty in the area, including the school 
parking lot, before and after school and during the lunch 
period. 

Upon ascertaining the driver of an offending car, the 
student will be asked to appear—with his parents—at the 
next court session. Meetings are held in the afternoon in 
the high school foyer. 

No definite schedule of penalties has been established. 
Court members express the hope that appearances with 
mother and father in two will create enough social pressure 
to deter further offenses. 
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G ENERAL George C. Stewart, general manager and executive 
vice president of the National Safety Council affixes Green 
Cross decal to bumper of lady’s car. The decals are reflector- 
ized—all except the Green Cross. Idea originated in Eastbay 
Area, and decals have been readied by National Safety Council 
for use by local Chapters. Soon they'll be spreading the word 
along America’s highways and byways. 


Walla Walla’s New Safety Counci 
The Walla Walla County (Washington) Safety Council 
recently completed organization procedures with the adop- 
tion of a constitution and by-laws and election of officers. 
Robert Fanning was named president, Dr. Fred Davis, 
vice president; Mrs. H. H. Hahner, secretary, and Robert 
Wagner, treasurer. 
The board of directors consists of Walter Berney, Wal- 
lace Mann, Sam Greco, Ray Jones, Fritz Timmen, Kyle 
Waite, Richard Young, Karl Criss, and William Mason. 


Sioux Falls Digest 
The Sioux Falls Safety Council has just published an 
attractive 16-page “Digest of Traffic Laws.” 
The illustrated booklet is nine by four inches and con- 
tains a plain-language explanation of the ordinances and 
safe driving rules. 


Colorado Cracks Down 

Conviction of speeding 10 miles or more over the limit 
in Colorado—even on a first offense—will mean suspen- 
sion of driving privileges for at least 10 days, according 
to the state Motor Vehicle Division. If the violation is 
compounded by other offenses, the driver's license may be 
taken away for a long period. 

If the motorist is found guilty of speeding less than 10 
miles per hour over the limit, the conviction is noted in 
his record. Three such violations in a 12-month period also 
will result in suspension. THE END 









By Robert A. Placek 


Feature Writer, The Rotarian Magazine 


High praise indeed. Chief of Police Adcock praises Mark Sprau Colored neckband shows where blonde Janet Tabler got on 
for star on diploma which means perfect attendance. Safety Town bus. Officer Richard A. Lill with neckpieces. 




















T WAS vacation time, and the 

schools of Sandusky, Ohio, a resort 
and industrial community of 30,000 
people on Lake Erie, were closed. Yet, 
Osborne Grammar School was a busy 
place, with children attending regular 
daytime classes taught by paid instruc- 
tors. From one room came a chorus 
of little voices, singing: 

“Let the ball roll, let the ball roll. 
It has to stop somewhere, you know. 
Often a truck flattens the ball and 
makes it look like an egg. Though you 
can get many a ball, you never can get 
a new leg.” 

In another room, busy youngsters 
with crayons, seated at tot-sized tables, 
colored pictures of a traffic light, and 
then listened to their teacher tell a 
story that made the importance of 
being careful seem very, very import- 
ant. Outside the school, on a black- 
topped area with brightly painted 
streets and sidewalks and toy-sized 
houses, churches, schools, and fire sta- 
tion, other 5- and 6-year-olds followed 
instructions given by group supervis- 
ors. These classes had a touch of real 
fun about them. 

Though having fun is a planned 
part of this schooling, its purpose is 
a grimly serious one: the saving of 
children’s lives by giving them pre- 
school instruction designed to develop 
good safety habits and attitudes. The 
school, called Rotary Safety Town, 
held its first classes this past Summer, 
and graduated 380 children now at- 
tending kindergarten in Sandusky pub- 
lic and parochial schools. As they go 
from their homes to school and back, 
these first Safety Town “grads” are 


Mother comforts “Chuckie” Roberts, crying because he’s not old 
enough to accompany sister who just boarded Safety Town bus. 


HE story and photos on 

Sundusky’s Tiny Tot 
Safety Town have been made 
available to PUBLIC SAFETY 
through the courtesy of Ro- 
tary International and The 
Rotarian Magazine. The ar- 
ticle was published in com- 
plete detail in the December 
1956, issue of The Rotarian. 






putting into practice the valuable les- 
sons they learned from this Rotary- 
sponsored project. 

It all started in the mind of Dr. 
Lester G. Parker, a tall, energetic Ro- 
tarian. Driving to his office one day, he 
heard a news commentator tell about 
a safety program for preschool children 
in near-by Mansfield. He decided to 
find out more about it. 

His inquiries brought two members 
of the Mansfield police department to 
Sandusky to explain their city’s safety 
town program. The result: Sandusky 
Rotary decided to build a safety town, 
and Dr. Parker shouldered the respon- 
sibility of raising the $4,000 needed. 
From the Club treasury came $1,000; 
the balance was met by members 
contributing $35 each. 

The money was turned over to the 
school department to buy needed 
equipment and hire teaching person- 
nel. The Rotary Club did not step out 
of the picture; it simply turned over 
an educational job to educators. Ro- 
tary, in the person of Dr. Parker, 
would continue to help out. 


i 
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Then things started to hum. The 
site was black-topped and — 
bought, including 12 tricycles, 300 
colored neck bands for “‘earmarking”’ 
the youngsters to their home neighbor- 
hoods, two record players, miniature 
buildings, and classroom supplies. 

Raymond T. Bolon, principal of 
Osborne School and director of recre- 
ation for the city was appointed di- 
rector of Safety Town. For his staff 
he hired nine certified teachers. Fu- 
ture operation of Safety Town will be 
eee on by the City Recreation De- 
partment in cooperation with the San- 
dusky school system. 

To be eligible for these safety 
classes, a youngster must be on the 
rolls to attend kindergarten the next 
school term. Approximately 600 were 
eligible for the 1956 Safety Town, 
and nearly 400 came—a percentage 
that pleased everyone connected with 
the project. Parents receive registra- 
tion cards for their children; all they 
are asked to pay is 75 cents a week 
for bus fare. 

“Our schedule is necessarily a tight 
one,” says Mr. Bolon. “While one 
group is outside receiving pedestrian 
and driving instruction, the other is 
inside forming safety habits through 
songs, stories, games, art, and other 
projects. Every two weeks we gradu- 
ate one group, and another begins.” 

What do traffic experts think of this 
program? Their opinions add up to 
solid approval. Two other Ohio Ro- 
tary Clubs—in Zanesville and Mont- 
pelier—are among the groups with 
plans for similiar projects. 

Turn Page 





From left: Ray Bolon, Dr. Lester G. Parker, Chief of Police 
Adcock, and Carl L. Mackey. They made safety program click. 
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SAFETY TOWN 


Would you like to see your Rotary 
Club put a safety town on that empty 
lot? Now is the time to make prepara- 
tions for its opening next Summer. As 
Dr. Parker says, “You couldn’t put a 
lot to better use.” 

Four Sandusky citizens who had a 
hand in the program think the idea’s 
wonderful. Most other Sandusky folk 
agree with them. 

Sandusky’s Chief of Police Victor 
Adcock put it this way: 

Around 1000 B.C., King Solo- 
mon was supposed to have said, “Train 
up the child in the way he should go, 
and when he is old he will not depart 
from it.’’ I believe this is just as trre 
today as when Solomon said it, an 
am sure that Rotary Safety Town 1s 
going to prove it further. If the proper 
traffic-safety attitudes are ever to be 
developed in the adults of this coun- 
try, then the development should begin 
with the training of the child. In my 
opinion, the traffic training imparted to 
preschool children attending Rotary 
Safety Town is excellent, and it is my 
sincere belief that when these children 
are older they will not depart from it. 
They will have learned early in life to 
live sensibly in their homes, their mo- 
torcars, and on the streets as pedes- 
trians, and sensible living will help re- 
duce this nation’s accident figures.” 


Ellen Jones teaches importance of traffic lights and youngsters 
stress stop, look and listen as safety watchwords to live by. 


Lester G. Parker, Sandusky surgeon, 
said, ‘Safety Town stands as an ex- 
ample of what can be done when mea 
of different organizations work to- 
gether for a common good. As leader 
of Rotary’s fund-raising efforts, I 
watched this project develop, step by 
step. The teaching of safety requires 
experienced teachers, so Rotary turned 
its funds over to the City Recreation 
Department, with no strings attached. 


———EE—— 


POLIcE agencies and safety coun- 
cils are asked for help with spe- 
cial safety projects during vacation 
periods—especially during the sum- 
mer months. The format for such a 
program has been developed in San- 
dusky, Ohio. But it took a dedicated 
interest to develop the public sup- 
port and the official blessing that has 
made the Sandusky program tick. 


Readers of Pustic SAFETY who 
wish more detailed information on 
the formation of such a program can 
write Dr. Lester G. Parker, care of 
Rotary Club, Sandusky, Ohio; Victor 
Adcock, chief of police, or Raymond 
T. Bolon, director of recreation, 
Sandusky Public School System. Or- 
ganizational details covering prep- 
aration of the safety town site and 
the development of a safety school 
program are available through such 
correspondence. 





The police department helped in plan- 
ning and in the transportation of chil- 
dren. Why, when we needed crayons, 
the American Crayon Company, of 
Sandusky, gave us 144 boxes. The 
milk we give the kiddies comes from 
the Esmond Dairy, and Safety Town 
gets it for half price. These examples 
are typical of the cooperation given 
us. And we couldn't have put the lot 
to better use.” 
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Mrs. George Ebert, Jr., housewife, 
had this to say: I'm glad we have 
this wonderful Safety Town in San- 
dusky. My son ‘Chip’ goes to the 
classes, and he’s having fun as he 
learns about the importance of doing 
things the safe way. And maybe that's 
the key to Safety Town’s success: it 1s 
teaching a serious subject in ways that 
appeal to small children. ‘Chip’ just 
loves to ride the tricycles and to stop 
when the light changes to red, and 
every time he stops for the light the 
habit of doing so becomes a little 
deeper. Then he walks around the 
little town with other children, always 
being careful to watch the lights and 
to stop at the crossings. He makes a 
kind of game out of it, and that keeps 
his attention at peak level. When 
children become bored, their minds 
wander and what they learn becomes 
less and less. You don’t see any bore- 
dom at Safety Town. The kids love it.”’ 

And Jay Wagner, radio-station man- 
ager, commented, “This safety school 
sponsored by Rotary is working two 
ways, and thousands are benefiting. In 
one direction the children are learning 
early in life that you can’t ignore safety 
rules without risking injury or worse. 
In another direction, the parents are 
benefiting because these youngsters are 
becoming so safety-conscious that they 
are instilling the same attitudes in their 
mothers and fathers. I know—be- 
cause Deborah, our 5-year-old, often 
says, ‘Watch the light, Daddy,” as we 
drive along. It’s fine, too. I then am 
doubly cautious about safety, because I 
know she is watching what I do, and 
I want it to be the right thing. So, 
you see, it’s impossible to measure the 
actual good that Safety Town is doing. 
The teaching directly helps the chil- 
dren, but it also helps the parents 
and they, in turn, influence others.”’ 

THE END 


Graduation day. A proud moment for youngsters and parents. 
Here Sandusky’s Mayor Richard B, Fuller presents diplomas. 





President’s Committee for Traffic Safety 
Plans Seminars for Women—Parents 


LANS for a series of six regional 

traffic-safety seminars for State 
officers of parents’ and women’s or- 
ganizations have been announced by 
Rear Admiral H. B. Miller, U.S.N. 
(Ret.), director of the President's 
Committee for Traffic Safety. 

The seminars, which will be spon- 
sored by the President's Committee for 
Traffic Safety, will be conducted by the 
staff of Northwestern University Traffic 
Institute. 

Invitations to the first of these sem- 
inars were issued in January by the 
President’s Committee for Traffic 
Safety. 

Tentative dates and location of the 
six seminars are as follows: 

Far Western States—University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, January 29, 30, and 31, 
1957; 

Northeastern States—Northeastern Uni- 
versity, Boston, March 5, 6, and 7, 1957; 

South Central States— University of 
Oklahoma, Norman, May 6, 7, and 8, 1957; 

Rocky Mountain States—University of 
Utah, Salt Lake City, June 24, 25, and 26, 
1957; 

North Central States — Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois, October 2, 
3, and 4, 1957; and 

Southeastern States—University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville, December 16, 17, and 
18, 1957. 

Purpose of the seminars is to pro- 
vide special background training in the 
Action Program for traffic safety which 
State organizations are being asked to 
support, Admiral Miller said. Particu- 
lar attention will be given to how citi- 
zen organizations can help put the ac- 
tion program into effect. 

The Action Program incorporates 
those techniques of enforcement, li- 
censing, engineering, education, etc. 
which have been found effective in 
reducing traffic accidents and fatalities 
by states and communities. 


Army Traffic Safety- 
Conscious in Alaska 


An impressive traffic safety record 
for Fort Richardson was recently an- 
nounced by Charles J. Adams, safety 
director for the Anchorage, Alaska 
U. S. Army post. According to Adams, 
no Fort Richardson military personnel 
or dependents have been involved in a 
fatal highway accident since 1953. 

Mr. Adams attributes this record to 
the intensive safety education program 
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State chairmen of the safety, public 
affairs, or other appropriate committees 
of parents’ and women’s organizations 
who attend these seminars will be in 
a position to give more intelligent 
leadership to their own memberships, 
Admiral Miller pointed out. 

“Trafhc safety is everybody's busi- 
ness,” he said. “And the only way we 
can reduce the high rate of fatalities 
and accidents on our streets and high- 
ways is to have the full, active cooper- 
ation and support of all civic groups.” 

These seminars are, in part, a result 
of the regional conferences conducted 
by the President's Committee for Traffic 
Safety late last Spring. Consensus of 
these conferences was that participa- 
tion by citizen groups in an active 
safety program is necessary to curb the 
rate of traffic accidents. 

Far Western States include:—Ari- 
zona, California, Nevada, Oregon, and 
Washington. 

Northeastern States are:—-Connecti- 
cut, Delaware, District of Columbia, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and Ver- 
mont. 

South Central States include:— Ar- 
kansas, Kansas, Louisiana, Missouri, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas. 

Rocky Mountain States are:—Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Montana,. Utah, and Wy- 
oming. 

North Central States include:—Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, 
South Dakota, and Wisconsin. 

Southeastern States are:—Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Missis- 
sippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Virginia, and West Vir- 
ginia. 


conducted at the post. ‘‘Posters, lec- 
tures, literature and training of unit 
safety and motor pool personnel have 
all combined to make the program a 
success,” he said. 

During the past three years there 
has been an average of 850 private 
vehicles registered at Fort Richardson. 
It is estimated that these vehicles were 
driven 21 million miles.’ Military ve- 
hicles were driven 40 million miles in 
that period. 
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HAT’S the matter with supervisory training pro- 

grams? The American Transit Association’s Com- 
mittee on Supervisory Selection and Development concluded 
the following: 

1. Merely making information available, usually by 
lectures, does not constitute training, although this 
procedure does have its place in an over-all program; 
Where general principles only are taught, individuals 
will seldom make correct interpretations and proper 
applications with respect to specific situations; 

Line executives can oftentimes do a more effective 
job of individual development than can staff special- 
ists or consultants from outside: 

To teach effectively, most line executives do need 
some specialized training; 

Effective results can be obtained only if a real 
interest on the part of supervision has been generated 
or cultivated in advance; 

Training must be varied to fit the needs of the 
different levels of supervision—an identical training 
“package’” cannot be applied successfully to all su- 
pervisory levels; and 

A program for the training and development of 
supervision can seldom be successful merely by en- 
rolling and “graduating” supervisors from “‘training 
schools.” 


How the ATA would go about developing better super- 
visors and bypass the above shortcomings is described in a 
i4 page booklet entitled ‘‘A Guide to Supervisory Develop- 
ment.’ Developed primarily for members of the associa- 
tion, the booklet is available to non-members at $2.50 per 
copy while they last. Write American Transit Association, 
292 Madison Avenue, New York, New York. 


Rural Postal Carriers 


A total of 32,330 rural carriers in 15 United States Post 
Office Department Regions over the nation participated in 
the 1955-1956 National Fleet Safety Contest as part of the 
safety program developed by the Department's Bureau of 
Personnel. 


Vehicles of rural letter carriers delivering mail in their 
own vehicles in each of the 15 regions were entered in the 
“Inter-City Passenger Car’’ divisions of the contest, com- 
peting with hundreds of vehicle fleets from private indus- 
tries and other federal agencies. 


Final results showed top honors for rural letter carriers 
in the regions of Wichita, Kan.; Washington, D. C.; and 
Dallas, Tex. 


In the Wichita Region, comprising the States of Kansas, 
Nebraska aad Oklahoma, a total of 2,879 carriers, driving 
46,086,350 miles with only 38 accidents during the year, 
won top safe driving honors ir the Inter-City Passenger 
Car Division of the Western Region of the contest. 


Local and national awards for excellence in fleet safety per- 
formance were presented to Fort Wayne, Indiana commercial 
fleets at a recent banquet sponsored by the Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Fort Wayne Safety Council. 

Participating in the event, which attracted more than 500 
winners and guests, were (left to right) Alfred C. Finch, 
National Safety Council; John V. Carton, General Chairman, 
Fort Wayne Safety Council; Dr. Kenneth McFarland, principal 
speaker; H. N. Clauss, President, Chamber of Commerce of 
Fort Wayne; R. F. Van Ry, program chairman, driver award 
dinner; and H. O. Hornod, chairman, Fleet Safety Committee, 
Fort Wayne Safety Council. 


In the Washington, D. C. Region, comprising the States 
of Virginia, West Virginia and Maryland (in the District 
of Columbia there are only two rural carriers) a total of 
1,586 rural carriers, traveling 20,654,326 miles with only 
11 accidents during the year, won second place in the 
Eastern Rural passenger car division of the competition. 

And in the Dallas region, comprising the States of Texas 
and Louisiana, a total of 2,060 rural carriers, driving a 
total of 31,060,814 miles with 25 accidents during the 
12-month period, won third place honors in the Western 
passenger car division of the contest. 

In all three of the award-winning groups, the accident 
rate for rural carriers was reported at less than 1 accident 
for every 100,000 miles driving in delivering the mails. 

The three winning fleets were among 30 entered by the 
Post Office Department. 

This was the first year in which postal fleets were en- 
tered. In addition to one rural fleet from each region, a 
city fleet was entered. 

While none of the city fleets won an award during the 
contest, they achieved an accident frequency rate of 4.78 
accidents per 100,000 miles of operation. Acting Post- 
master General Maurice H. Stans called this record, “‘a 
very commendably low accident rate for congested city 
driving.” 
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“We are particularly proud of the 
awards won by our rural carriers,” Mr. 
Stans added. “They have long been 
known by our rural population as 
friends. Their caution and patience in 
driving—as shown by the results of 
this competition—point up their char 
acter as that of careful, considerate 
citizens of their communities.” 


The Moving Finger Writes 


Getting the real low down on pros- 
pective job applicants is now possible 
with a new device known as the Back- 
ster Electronic Evaluator, which was 
described in an article in the Novem- 
ber issue of Bus Transportation. 

The job applicant places two small 
rings on his fingers. The rings are 
connected to a device which records 
his emotional disturbances on a mov- 
ing graph. An interviewer reads topics 
from a prepared Jist. If the job appli- 
cant has given false or misleading or 
incomplete information on his appli- 
cation form, this will show up on the 
graph. By going back over these items 
with the applicant, the true facts are 
usually volunteered. 


According to the inventor, Cleve 


Backster, the device will give an em- 
ployer a factual report covering such 
data as the applicant’s past honesty, 
home life pressures, financial burdens, 
every place worked, every ——— 
period, gambling and drinking habits, 
real reason for applying for the job, 
concealed mental or physical illnesses, 
all arrests, and actual education, train- 
ing and experience. 

The article states that among those 
who have made use of the device are 
Carey Transportation, Inc., and Quaker 
City Bus Company. 


Truckin’ on the Campus 

The North Carolina Truck Driver 
Training School at Raleigh will con- 
duct 12 more four-week courses dur- 
ing 1957. Two have already started. 
Remaining courses being on the fol- 
lowing dates: February 25, March 25, 
April 22, May 20, June 24, July 29, 
September 2, September 30, October 
28, and November 25. 

The regular tuition fee for the 
course is $125. Students may live in a 
college dormitory for $14 for the en- 
tire four-week course, and can eat in 
the college cafeteria for about $35. 


The school utilizes more than $50,- 
000 worth of trucks and equipment. 
The course is divided into four gen- 
eral categories (1) classroom instruc- 
tion, (2) field work, (3) actual be- 
hind-the-wheel driving practice on the 
highways, (4) practice in city driving. 


Those interested in enrolling for 
the courses should apply to the Divi- 
sion of College Extension, Box 5125, 
N. C. State College, Raleigh. 


Lippold to Allstate 
Public Relations Post 


Paul E. Lippold, former director of 
the Portland, Ore., Traffic Safety Com- 
mission, has joined Allstate Insurance 
Company as public relations manager 
of the Salem, Ore., branch office. 


Lippold had been head of the Port- 
land Commission since May, 1955. He 
was director of police safety educa- 
tion in Portland, March, 1953 to May, 
1955. He was traffic analyst for the 
City of Portland, 1946-1950: police 
sergeant in charge of communications, 
1951-1952; and sergeant in charge of 
accident investigations 1952-1953. 


SPEEO crecreically TIMED 
<=. | °¢ TRAFFIC TIMER 


ls Speed Areeunately Tamed 


Cars are timed between two hoses, placed in roadway 
11 to 88 feet apart 


Accepted by the Public 
With a Smile! 


Operator can time car in any lane, going either direction 


Car's speed in miles-per-hour is shown immediately on 


Timer dial 





lrattic @ Timer 


SAFETY 
CONTROL 
White 
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MUNI-QUIP 


Officers are enthusiastic about 


TRAFFIC TIMER’'S 


Adaptability . . 


Decatur, Ill. 


. Simplicity . . 


. Portability . . . Effectivness 


CORPORATION 
868 West Center St. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 
for your Safety Library 








— 


Books, pamphlets and periodicals of interest to safety men. 


By Ruth Parks, Librarian, NSC 


Books, Pamphlets, Articles 


Accident Statistics 

Analysis of Rural School Bus Acci- 
dents in Michigan, 1955, 9p., 1956. 
Michigan State Police, Lansing, Michi- 
gan. 


Accidents 
Highway Accidents. T. N. Boat. 
Best's Insurance News—Fire and Casu- 
alty, p.65-70-75, November, 1956. 
(A statement of the situation and 
steps for improving it.) 


Alcohol 

The Legal Spotlight—Drunken 
Driving. Harold Weiss. Best's Insur- 
ance News—Fire and Casualty, p.46- 
48, November, 1956. 


Automobiles 

A New Chance to Curb Highway 
Slaughter. National Underwriter, 14p., 
September 21, 1956, 

(Editorial on nonsense of increased 

horsepower. ) 


Conferences 
27th Official Y earbook, 232p., 1956. 
Municipal Motorcycle Officers of Cali- 
fornia, 6636 Hollywood Blvd., Holly- 
wood, California. 
Proceedings of the 1956 annual 
meeting. Most of the talks are con- 
cerned with some aspect of traffic 
safety; enforcement legislation, engi- 
neering and automobile design as 
they affect the motorcycle officer. 


Centrolled Access 

Access Control One Way of Kestor- 
ing Trafic Stability. D. C. Greer. 
Better Roads, p.31-32+, October, 
1956. 

Control of Highway Access. A 
Summary of State Legislation with 
1956 Legislative Enactments. National 
Highway Users Conference, National 
Press Bldg., Washington 4, D. C., 6p., 
1956. 


Drivers and Driving 


Electronic Marvel Weeds Out Dis- 
honest and Unfit Applicants. Bus 


Transportation, p.38-42 +, November, 
1956. 

(Blackster Electronic Evaluator even 

indicates accident potential. ) 

Experiment in ‘Commentary Driv- 
ing.” Glenn V. Carmichael and Elbert 
Huganin. Traffic Digest and Review, 
p.13-16, November, 1956. 

(Traffic Institute Report on Smith- 

Cummings tests on experienced li- 

censed drivers. ) 

Explosives Driver's tiandbook. De- 
partment of the Navy, Bureau of 
Ordnance, OP 2239, 72p., 1956. $2.00. 
Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Human and Environmental Factors 
0; Automobile Safety. Ross A. Mc- 
Farland. SAE Transactions, 1956, Vol. 
64, p.625-654. Society of Automotive 
Engineers, 29 W. 39th St., New York 
18, N. Y. 

What Kind of Driver Are You? 
Elmer Siebrecht. Home and Highway, 
p-16-21, Winter, 1957. 

(Including a test for emotional 

quotient to drive safely. ) 


Economics of Safety 
The Economic Cost of Motor Ve- 
hicle Accidents. Robie Dunman. Traf- 
fic Engineering, p.63-68, November, 
1956. (PuBLic SAFETY, Jan., 1957) 
(Based on the first part of a study 
started in Massachusetts in 1954.) 


Enforcement 

Enforcement Effect on Vehicle 
Speed. James Stannard Baker. Traffic 
Digest and Review, p.4-12, November, 
1956. 

(From Highway Research Board 

Bulletin 91, Accidents and Related 

Factors. ) 

A Manual of Instruction on the Use 
of the Uniform Traffic Ticket and 
Complaint. A guide designed primar- 
ily to assist police officers. Maxwell 
Halsey. 1956, np. American Bar As- 
sociation Traffic Court Program, 1155 
E. 60th St., Chicago 37, Illinois. 


Engineers 
A New Kind of Priority. Engineers 


Must Plan Intensive and Comprehen- 
sive Research Program in Approaching 
Problems of Highway Safety. Roy E. 
Jorgenson. Highway Highlights, p.12- 
15, November, 1956. 


Highways 
Listen to the Rumble—It's Hi-Way 
Hi-Fi, Paul G. Robinson. Cook County 
Highways, Sp., November, 1956. 
(A layer of rumbling asphalt alerts 
drivers, making them more observ- 
ant to signs. ) 


Inspection 
Omaha Vehicle Inspection—30 
Years of Success. Brake and Front 
End Service, p-12-15+, November, 
1956. 
(Testing station builds yood will 
and understanding of values of in- 
spection. ) 


Parking 

New Haven's Pigeon Hole Garage. 
William R. McGrath. Traffic Engineer- 
ing, p.69-74+. 

(Construction cost and operation of 

mechanical type parking garage.) 


Photography 

Reference Guide Outline. Specifica- 
tions for Aerial Surveys and Mapping 
by Photogrammetic Methods for High- 
ways, 96p., 1956. 55¢. U. S. Bureau 
of Public Roads. For sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Planning 

A Greater Fort Worth Tomorrow. 
Victor Gruen and Associates, 34p., 
1956. $8.00. Greater Fort Worth 
Planning Committee, Fort Worth, 
Texas. 


School Buses 

Standards and Specifications for 
School Buses, 39p., 1956. State Board 
of Education, Richmond 16, Virginia. 


Signs 

Sign Brightness in Relation to Posi- 
tion, Distance and Reflectorization. 
Arthur L. Straub and Terrence M. 
Allen Progress Report No. 9-—High- 
way Sign Studies, 62p., 1956. Virginia 
Council on Highway Investigation and 
Research, Charlottesville, Virginia. 


Traffic 

Highway Traffic Estimation. Robert 
E. Schmidt and M. Earl Campbell. 
247p., 1956. Eno Foundation for 
Highway Trafic Control, Saugatuck, 
Connecticut. 

(Intended as a guide for highway 


planning, design, and traffic engi- 
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neers. A digest of various techniques National Underwriter Bus Transportation Folds 

of traffic estimating and studies of 420 E. Fourth St. Bus Transportation magazine has 

factors affecting traffic flow.) Cincinnati 2, Ohio suspended publication with the De- 

Legal Responsibilities for Street and |, cember 1956 issue. For 35 years the 
Traffic Management in San Francisco. Traffic Digest & Review McGraw-Hill periodical covered the 
An Inventory of State Law, City Char- Northwestern University field of authoritative transport. 
ter, Ordinances and Resolutions, 30p., Traffic Institute Beginning with the January issue 
1956. Automotive Safety Foundation, 1704 Judson Ave. Fleet. Owner, another McGraw-Hill 
200 Ring Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. Evanston, Ill. publication, expanded its covezage to 

Traffic Assignments by Mechanical 
Methods. Bulletin No. 30, 77p., 1956. 
$1.50. Highway Research Board, 2101 


include the bus industry. 
* * 


The number of blasts coming from auto 


Traffic Engineering 
Institute of Traffic Engineers 


Constitution Ave., Washington 25, 2029 K St., N.W. horns in a traffic jain is equal to sum of 
oe a Washington 6, D. C. the squares at the wheels. 


(A technique for assigning route lo- ae Pe Nise 2 


‘ation. ) i — whats ee 
Uh ovetieal , The ferat dlep iH School Safely 
ei cede hr Sane, TN. iA a Beller Equipped Safely Patrol! 


Boate. 13p., 1956. Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies, 60 
John St., New York 38, New York. 

Congress Creates New Post of Fed- ay 
eral Highway Administrator. Traffic | The cost of a well equipped School Safety 
Engineering. p30. Oct. 1956. Patrol Corps is a small price to pay for 


on ; the safety of school children. 
U. S$. Military Services errs ; 


Air Force Reveals Traffic Plans. Well uniformed patrolmen command at- 
Traffic Digest and Review. pp17-18. tention and are able to act with authority. 
Oct. 1956. Graubard’s has the uniform equipment 

that will simplify the task of your patrol 
corps, enable it to operate more efficiently. 
Addresses of Magazines 


: Here is our Overseas Cap No. 80 that will 
Mentioned 


lend dignity and uniformity to your pa- 
: trol. Made of top quality Gabardine with 
ay een Co. leather sweatbands. Trimmed with con- 

‘ulton ot F aay as 

‘ trasting color. Braid. All sizes. 

New York 38, N. Y. 6 
Better Roads 
A. Perrin 
173 W. Madison St. 
Chicago, III. 


Best's Insurance News—Fire & Casualty 
A. Overseas Caps No. 80 


Gabardine 8-Point Caps No. 70 furnished 
in eight point style as illustrated with 
strap. Gives an official, distinctive appear- 
ance. Available in navy blue from stock 
and also other colors on request. All 
Brake and Front End Service sizes. Eagle cap badges extra. 

Babcox Publications, Inc. 

11 S. Forge St. WE ALSO FURNISH THE FOLLOWING: 
Akron 4, Ohio Belts 

Patrol Badges 

Rain Coats 

Capes 

Signs 

Rubber Boots 


: er Overshoes 
Cook County Department of Highways how Dende 


130 N. Wells St. Caution Flags B. Gabardine 8-Point Caps 
Chicago, IIl. No. 70 

| : FOR OUR CATALOG 
Highway Highlights 


National Highway Users Conference 

National Press Bldg. cr lon 

Washington 4, D. C. GRA UBA ray 'S 266 Mulberry St.., 
Home and Highway Newark 5,N. J. 
Allstate Insurance Co. ‘America’s Largest Safety Patrol Outfitters’ 

Skokie, IIl. 


Bus Transportation 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
330 W. 42nd St. 

New York, N. Y. 


Cook County Highways 
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Quarterly Technical 
Traffic News Letter Offer 

A new quarterly news letter service 
that will provide detailed technical 
coverage of timely traffic safety devel- 
opments and problems has been inau- 
gurated by the Accident Prevention 
Department of the Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Companies. 

The first issue offers an analysis of 
uniform stopping distance charts, in- 
cluding the need for the charts and a 
full report on what has been done to 
date to establish them. The three re- 
maining issues scheduled to appear in 
the first year of publication will deal 
with the speed problem, the relation- 
ship of drinking to driving and the 
purpose and findings of the Cornell 
University Auto Crash-Injury Research 
project. 

The reference service, to be called 
“Technical Traffic Topics,’’ will be dis- 
tributed without charge to groups and 
individuals interested in traffic safety 
matters. News letter subscription infor- 
mation can be obtained by writing to 
the Accident Prevention Department, 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies, 60 John Street, New York 
38, New York. 


ATA’S President Williams: 
Stepped-Up Safety Programs 
a Must for Truckers 

Calling on the trucking industry to 
step up its safety effort, R. C. Wil- 
liams, president of the American 
Trucking Associations, warned that the 
period of greatest traffic congestion in 
our history lies right ahead of us. To 
meet the intensified safety problem of 
the next three years, the trucking in- 
dustry will have to step-up its safety 
effort, he said. 














“It's just me, dear.” 











Coming Events in the Field of Safety 








Jan. 17-18, Milwaukee 

Mid-Winter Safety Conference & Expo- 
sition (Hotel Schroeder). R. W. Gillette, 
executive secretary-treasurer, Wisconsin 
Council of Safety, 1 W. Wilson St., Madi- 


son 2, Wis. 


Feb. 26-28, Urbana, IIL. 


Forty-third Annual Illinois Highway En- 
gineering Conference (University of Illi- 
nois). Joba W. Hutchinson, assistant di- 
rector, 3645 Civil Engineering Hall, Urbana, 
Ill. 


Feb. 28-Mar. 1, Urbana, III. 

Ninth Annual Illinois Traffic Engineering 
Conference (University of Illinois). John 
E. Baerwald, director, 401 Civil Engineering 
Hall, Urbana, III. 


Mar. 3-5, Richmond, Va. 

Southern Safety Congress & Exposition 
(John Marshall Hotel). Contact W. L. 
Groth, executive director, P.O. Box 8927, 
Richmond 25, Va. 


Mar. 13-14, Philadelphia 

Twenty-third Annual Regional Safety and 
Fire Conference & Exhibit (Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel). Contact Harry H. Verdier, 
managing director, Greater Philadelphia 
Safety Council, Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg., 121 South Broad St., Philadelphia 7, 


Pa. 


Mar. 18-19, Boston 

Thirty-sixth Annual Massachusetts Safety 
Conference (Hotel Statler). Bert R. Har- 
mon, director of activities and information, 
Massachusetts Safety Council, 31 State St., 
Boston 9. 


Mar. 18-20, Los Angeles 

Fourth Annual Safety Congress and Ex- 
hibit (Ambassador Hotel). Sponsored by 
the Greater Los Angeles Chapter, NSC. 
Contact Joseph M. Kaplan, manager, 3388 
West Eighth St., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


Mar. 18-22, New York 

Twenty-seventh Annual Greater New 
York Safety Convention and Exposition 
(Hotel Statler). Paul F. Stricker, execu- 
tive vice-president, Greater New York 
Safety Council, 60 E. 42nd St., New York 
17. 


Mar. 19-20, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Northeastern Indiana Safety Conference 
and Exposition. Contact Ivan A. Martin 
manager, Safety Council, Chamber of Com- 
merce of Fort Wayne, Ind 


Mar. 25-27, Houston, Texas 

Nineteenth Annual Texas Safety Con- 
ference and Governor's Highway Safety 
Conference. Contact J. O. Musick, general 
manager, Texas Safety Association, 330 
Littlefield Bldg., Austin, Texas 


Apr. 3-4, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Tenth Central Indiana Safety Conference 
& Exhibit (Claypool Hotel). Contact Jack 
E. Gunnell, director, Indianapolis Safety 
Council, Indianapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce, 320 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis 
11, Ind. 


Apr. 3-5, Gainesville, Fla. 

Fourth Annual Conference on Accident 
Prevention (University of Florida). Donald 
B. Wilcox, conference coordinator, College 
of Engineering, University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Fla. 


Apr. 9-11, Columbus, Ohio 

Twenty-seventh All Ohio Safety Congress 
and Exhibit (Deshler Hilton Hotel). Con- 
tact A. W. Moon, congress manager, The 
Industrial Commission of Ohio, Room 611, 
Ohio Department Bldg., Columbus 15, 
Ohio. 


Apr. 11-12, Kansas City, Mo. 

Central States Safety Congress (Hotel 
President). G. M. Burns, director, Kansas 
City Safety Council, 409 Dwight Bldg., 
Kansas City 5, Mo. 


April 29-30, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Fifth Biennial Central New York Safety 
Conference & Exposition (Hotel Syracuse). 
Newell C. Townsend, administrative secre- 
tary, 351 South Warren St., Syracuse 2, 
mM. %. 


May 6-8, Allentown, Bethlehem, 
Easton, Pa. 

Thirtieth Annual Eastern Pennsylvania 
Safety Conference. Harold A. Seward, sec- 
retary-treasurer, Lehigh Valley Safety Coun- 
cil, 602 Third St., Bethlehem, Pa. 


May 8-9, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Seventeenth Western New York Safety 
Conference in cooperation with the Ameri- 
can Society of Safety Engineers (Niagara 
Hotel). Patsy E. Gismondi, executive sec- 
retary, 1436 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo 9, 
N.Y. 
May 9-11, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Twenty-seventh Annual North Carolina 
Statewide Industrial Safety Conference 
(Robert E. Lee Hotel). H. S. Baucom, di- 
rector of safety, North Carolina Industrial 
Comm., Raleigh, N. C. 


May 15-16, Oklahoma City 

Ninth Annual Oklahoma Safety Confer- 
ence (Skirvin Hotel). Write Bob Eastman, 
manager, Oklahoma Safety Council, 1600 
NW 23rd Street, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


June 4-5, New Haven, Conn. 

Twelfth Annual Coaference of the Con- 
necticut Safety Society (Jewish Center 
Bldg., Dennis J. Hickey, manager, Water- 
bury Manufacturing Co., Waterbury. Conn. 


Sept. 23-26, Montreal, Canada 

Annual Meeting of the American Transit 
Association (Sheraton-Mt. Royal Hotel). 
Arthur W. Baker, general secretary, 292 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y 


Sept. 28-Oct. 3, Honolulu, Hawaii 

Sixty-fourth Annual Conference Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police 
(Royal Hawaiian Hotel). Leroy E. Wike, 
Mills Bldg., Pennsylvania Ave., at 17th St., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


October 21-25, Chicago 

Forty-fifth National Safety Congress & 
Exposition (Conrad Hilton Hotel). Con- 
tact R. L. Forney, secretary, National Safety 
Council, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
11 
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SAFETY 


OPERATION 


TO MOTORISTS TO PEDESTRIANS 


a. veatg- be Driving,” a_tech- 
nique long used by professional 
drivers to avoid traffic accidents by an- 
ticipating hazardous situations created 
by the unsafe acts of others, is the 
theme of the March Operation Safety 
program. 


Many traffic crashes occur which 
drivers believe to be ‘‘unavoidable ac- 
cidents.”’ 


“He ran through the red light!” 
“The guy in front stopped too sud- 
denly!” 


These reasons would seem to place 
responsibility solely in the hands of 
fate. The fact is that many of these 
“accidents” are literally in the hands 
of the drivers. 

Defensive drivers anticipate trouble 
They expect every motorist and pedes 
trian to make wrong moves, while 
they themselves make every effort to 
drive safely. Legal rights do not mend 
broken bones. The defensive driver is 
prepared to give up his rights to pre- 
vent traffic accidents. 

This approach to driving, if under- 
stood and practiced by more motorists, 
could effect a startling reduction in the 
traffic toll. 


The March Operation Safety pro- 
gram, first month of the ‘“Check-Up 
for Safety” quarterly kit includes many 
materials to help bring this new con- 
cept to the public. News releases, an 
editorial, radio scripts and spot an- 
nouncements, a speech outline and 
other program aids will help you con- 
duct your campaign. 


Both the featured poster and leaflet 
for the month place emphasis on “the 
other guy.” Available in the “C” 
( 25x38”) and the “A” (814x111/,”) 
sizes, the featured poster warns motor- 
ists “Don’t Rely on the Other Guy.” 
The leaflet cautions “Keep Your Eye 
on the Other Guy.” In addition the 
second leaflet in the Back the Attack 
on Traffic Accidents series is sampled 
in the kit. This attractive, two-color 
leaflet is an appeal to the public to 
suport their local safety organizations 


For information write to National 
Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, IIl. 
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FOR APRIL SHOWING 


IMPRINT DEADLINE FEBRUARY 15th 


Make Driving LET ME 


LIGHT 
THE 




















PRINTEO Ww > A PRINTED IN US A 
Onwatriomat saretryr COuNMCcHE OmaTIOMAL SAPETY COUNECHE 


T-0987-C 25x38 T-0989-B 17x23 
T-0988-A 82x11 2 


ADVANCE SHOWING FOR MAY POSTING 


IMPRINT DEADLINE MARCH 15th 


TURN SIGNALS 
MIRRORS GLASS WIPERS 


y ws 


Enjoy Driving eee 
- More yee nil Be ones 


PETE IU SA PmNTED US A 
On atrtonmat sarerye COUMEIL OwatTiomat SAFETY COUNMEHE 


T-1010-C 25x38 T-1012-B 17x23 
T-1011-A 82x11 /2 


STEERING . 











PRICES FOR ABOVE POSTERS 


Traffic Posters—T-prefix to number 
1-5 10-99 100-999 1000-4999* 

A Size $0.15 $0.092 $0.063 $0.052 

B Size 25 18 1s 12 

C Size 35 27 22 .20 
YOUR CREDIT LINE can be imprinted (at the time of the press run) on B and C posters 
only. A minimum of 45 days prior to the first day of the month of posting is required 
on all orders for imprinting. 


*Write for prices on quantities of 5,000 or more or for special rates on annual poster orders. 











SAFETY 


POSTER PRICES 


Posters illustrated on these pages are included in the automatic Motor Transporta- 
tion poster services. Automatic poster sets are available on yearly subscription 
that provides (4) subjects per month viz, (2) “A size (8'/2''xlI[¥") and (2) "B" 
size (17''x23"'). Automatic service is provided in the following categories: 


City Truck City Bus Annual price 1-4 sets, $8.85 per set; 
Intercity Truck Intercity Bus 5-49 sets, $7.45 per set; 50 or more 
Sales Truck Taxicab sets, $5.95 per set. 

Truck Terminal Bus Terminal 


Posters are available for individual selection at the following prices: 


1-9 10-99 100-999 1000-4999* 
A size, any selection AS 092 063 052 
B size, any selection 30 22 uf 185 15 


Ail prices shown are subject to a 10% discount to National Safety Council Members. Scteaekc Wntees  eEenals 


*Write for prices on quantities of 5,000 or more. 
V-8652-A 82x11 2 











when QUT ies 
FOOTING IS BAD- NEVER ions . 


TAKE EXTRA CARE f your safety,/ STACK ‘EM TO STAY 


POTD Ih 
MATIONAL sarety A shee QOMaATIONMAL Savery Ccoumcre NAT'ONAL SArETY coy ' 


0434-A 8Yax11 V2 0960-A 8Vax11/2 0362-B 17x23 
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GAVE your BARK 


NATIONAL SAFETY councit 


0848-A 82x11 2 8982-B 0669-B 17x23 








. raver ae 
NATIONAL SAPETY NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
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BEWARE # BLIND SPOTS 








1) Check your braking distance 
2) Adjust your — distance 


V-9465-B 17x23 


| STOPPED OK. BUD 
WHAT HAPPENED 


Korumbe 2 STAY AT LEAST OWE VEHICLE 
LENGTH BEHIND FOR EACH 10 M.P.H. 


V-8362-B 17x23 
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V-0984-B 17x23 


at 
FegMGERS DONT ApPRECE 
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V-9512-A 8YV2x11/2 
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V-0237-B 17x23 


Why BACK 


wl trouble 7 
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{ 
me 4 


V-0985-B 17x23 


Ct 
NATIONAL SAFETY counci®@ 


V-8449-B 17x23 


Joe thought he had the Right-of-Way 
But he was wrong, he found. 

The pile of junk they towed away 
Was sold off by the pound. 


V-8735-A 8Yax11'/2 





THE TRAFFIC TOLL 


By H. Gene Miller, 
Director, NSC Statistics Division 


November deaths highest since 1941. Total of 3,700 


deaths for month 


hikes 


l-month toll to 36,000. 


Predict 1956 final toll will be highest in history. 


RAFFIC deaths in November were 

the highest for any November 
since 1941. The total of 3,700 deaths 
for the month was up 4 per cent over 
the same month in 1955, 14 per cent 
more than in 1954, and hiked the 11- 
month death toll to the highest 11 
month total on record. 

For 11 months, deaths totalled 36,- 
000, an increase of 5 per cent over 
the previous year. The final November 
figures and the heavy loss of life dur- 
ing the holidays left little hope that 
the December toll will be lower than 
last year. It is expected the 1956 toll 
will hit 40,200—the highest in traffic 
history. 

The latest figures on travel are for 


September, when mileage was slightly 
below the same month of 1955. For 
nine months, mileage was up 5 per 
cent over 1955. For these months, 
deaths were up 7 per cent to produce 
a slight increase in the mileage death 
rate from 6.0 to 6.1. 

The increase in deaths in November 
was not uniform nationwide. In the 
North Atlantic and North Central 
Regions, where heavy snows ~~ 
traffic in some areas, deaths were down 
9 per cent and unchanged, respectively. 
In the South Atlantic and South Cen- 
tral Regions, deaths were 7 per cent 
and 6 per cent higher, respectively, 
while in the Pacific Region, deaths 
skyrocketed 26 per cent. 


MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS 
1954, 1955 and 1956 





Month 


. 2,816 
2,472 
_ 2,503 
2,589 
2,877 
2,748 
3,044 
3,214 
. 3,070 
3,478 
3,253 


January . 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
32,064 

3,522 


Eleven Months 
December 


34,426 
4,000 


1955 


2,810 
2,319 
2,602 
2,753 
3,101 
2,982 
3,350 
3,586 
3,446 
3,918 
3,559 


TOTAL 35,586 


38,426 


1954-56 1955-56 
Change Change 


+ 5% + 5% 
+10% +18% 
+17% +13% 
+13% + 6% 
+ 10% + 2% 
; + 10% 
+ 
+ 


1956 


2,950 
2,730 
2,940 
2,920 
3,160 
3,280 
3,520 
3,660 
3,690 
3,450 
3,700 


5% 
2% 
+ 7% 
—12% 


+ 4% 
+ 5% 





36,000 


All 1954 and 1955 figures from N.O.V.S.—other figures are National Safety Council 
estimates. The 1956 national estimate is arrived at by assuming that the percentage 
change from 1955 to 1956 in the states reporting for both years reflects the 1955-1956 
change in the entire country. Since national estimates made in this way become more 
accurate as more states report, revisions are made from time to time as new reports 


are received for the various months, Thus, figures above for 1956 may differ slightly 


from figures for the same months published in future issues of PuBLIC SAFETY. 


Among 47 states reporting for No- 
vember, 21 had fewer deaths. For 11 
months, only 16 states still had fewer 
deaths, and these were: 

Nevada . 

Rhode Island 

Delaware 

Tennessee 

Michigan 

New Hampshire 

Virginia 

Connecticut 

Maine ..... 

South Dakota 

Kentucky 

Nebraska ed 

North Carolina 

Ohio 

Colorado 

Illinois a Z 

Accident experience in urban areas 
was better than for the nation as a 
whole, according to reports from 577 
cities. They reported a 12 per cent 
decrease in deaths in November, and 
a 1 per cent increase for 11 months. 

Decreases for 11 months were re- 
ported by 207 cities. Of these the fol- 
lowing have populations over 200,000: 


—28% 
—27% 
—18% 
—16% 


. Decrease in Decrease in 
City Number Per Cent 


Rochester, N. Y. 10 —48% 
Cincinnati, Ohio ..........27 —42% 
Jacksonville, Fla. 8 —32% 
St. Paul, Minn.. 10 —30% 
Washington, D. C.........16 —25% 
Providence, R. I —25% 


MONTHLY MOTOR VEHICLE DEATHS 
AND TRAFFIC TRENDS 1955-1956 
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Denver, Colo. 

Long Beach, Calif. 

Houston, Tex. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. - 

New York, N. Y. 

Chicago, III. 

Detroit, Mich. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Dayton, Ohio 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Toledo, Ohio 

San Francisco, Calif. 

Memphis, Tenn. 

Portland, Ore. 

San Antonio, Tex. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 1% 

In November, 303 cities had _per- 
fect records. The three largest were: 
Syracuse, N. Y. (220,600); Tampa, 
Fla. (216,800); and Tulsa, Okla. 
(182,700). 


For 11 months, only 111 cities still 
had perfect records. The three largest 
were: Aurora, III. (56,800) ; Lafayette, 
Ind. (39,900); and Elkhart, Ind. 
(35,600). 
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TRAFFIC DEATHS—STATE RECORDS 


Deaths are reported by state traffic authorities. 


Population Rate: U. S. population rate is the estimated annual 
number of deaths per 100,000 population, assuming that deaths 
for the rest of the year will follow the normal seasonal pattern. 
State population rate is the estimated annual number of deaths 
per 100,000 population, assuming that the monthly average of 


deaths will remain at the present average for the rest of the 
year. Population rates are based on July 1, 1955, population 
estimates, U. S. Bureau of the Census, Washington, D. C. 
States shown in heavy type have improved in 1956 compared 
with 1955, or showed no change. All figures are provisional. 
Mileage Rates: The number of deaths per 100 million vehicle 
miles of travel. 


(Figures in parenthesis following the 1956 mileage rate indicate the num- 
ber of months for which the mileage rate is calculated for each state.) 


% Changes 
Deaths 1955 1954 
Months Identical Period to to 
Reported 1956 1955 1954 1956 1956 
TOTAL 
U.S. ......11 36,000 34,426 
11 887 744 
418 321 
{30 
3,373 
381 


262 


Minn 
Miss 
Mo. 
Mont 
Neb. 
Nev. 


Public Safety for February, 1957 


% Changes 
Deaths 1955 1954 1956 1956 
Months Identical Period to to Pop. Mile. 
Reported 1956 1955 1954 1956 1956 Rate Rate 


11 83 7% + 10% 
11 7 701 - 2% 20% 
11 336 + 7% 1. 4% 
1,421 t 1% 5% 

888 3% 11% 

139 12% 11% 

1,659 2% 8% 

S14 20% 

363 - 6% 

1,379 vy? 15% 

60 2% 

505 31% 

173 1% 

676 1% 

2,182 

184 

54 

714 

417 369 
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5% 
67% 

4% 
30% 
22% 
12% 
12% 


+ 
315 316 + 2 
+ 


825 772 


AA 


130 137 + 
ANADIAN PROVINC 
44 41 — 23% 
179 156 + 37% 
91 100 - 29% + 17% 
67¢ 615 0% + 9% 
78 39 — 10% + 79% 
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17% 


57% 
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TRAFFIC DEATHS—CITY RECORDS 


The table covers only motor-vehicle 
deaths resulting from traffic accidents that 
occurred in the city. Nontraffic motor- 
vehicle deaths (where the accident oc- 
curred on home or work premises) are 
not included; nor are deaths in the city 
from accidents occurring outside. 


Rankings are based on the 1956 regis- 


1956 1956 
Eleven gr Reg. Pop 
1956 1955 1954 Rate Rate 


ALL REPORTING CITIES 
Group I (1,000,000 and over) 


. Detroit, Mich. 
. Chicago, Ill. 304 344 344 
. Philadelphia, Pa. 156 157 154 
All cities in this group 
Los Angeles, Calif. 358 313 270 
5. New York, N. Y. 518 590 513 


170 191 207 


NawNN 


Group II (750,000 to 1,000,000 

. Washington, D. C. 49 65 47 

. San Francisco, Calif....77 79 71 
All cities in this group. ie 
Cleveland, Ohio 93 80 83 
Baltimore, Md. 103 84 91 


Group III (500,000 to 750,000) 


Minneapolis, Minn. .... 3 37 
2. Dallas, Texas . 53 
. Houston, Texas : 72 
. Cincinnati, Ohio .. wi 19 

All cities in this group. 

Seattle, Wash. 2 43 
. Pieesburgh, Pa. . ; 30 51 

Buffalo, N. Y 19 47 

Boston, Mass 62 50 


Group IV (350,000 to 500,000) 


. Denver, Colo. . 31 40 28 
. Poicland, Ore. . 36 37 «33 
Indianapolis, Ind. 41 39 40 
All cities in this group 
. Memphis, Tenn. 34 35 44 
Oakland, Calif. -. 40 29 38 
. San Antonio, Texas 51 52 46 
7. Atlanta, Ga. ia Ft 
San Diego, Calif 56 53 50 
Louisville, Ky 54 47 36 
Group V_ (200,000 to 350,000) 
. Rochester, N. Y. 11 21 25 
. Oklahoma City, Okla. 15 16 17 
. Providence, R. I... 12 16 12 
. Toledo, Ohio 21 22 24 
Miami, Fla $2 28 27 
. Dayton, Ohio 26 28 
Syracuse, N. Y aw» Ea 8 17 
3. Norfolk, Va 9 10 
. Sc. Paul, Minn. 33 34 
Jacksonville, Fla. 25 22 
All cities in this group 
. Long Beach, Calif. 
Omaha, Neb 2 p 
Worcester, Mass 13 
Tampa, Fla 29 72 35 
Akron, Ohio 2 26 
Fort Worth, Texas 28 18 
Richmond, Va 3 2 16 
Birmingham, Ala 2 40 


39 36 
21 


Group VI (100,000 to 200,000) 


. Utica, N. Y. 

. Reading, Pa. 
Wilmington, Del. 

. Fresno, Calif. 
Tulsa, Okla. 

. Des Moines, lowa 

. Kansas City, Kans. 
Albuquerque, N. M. 

. Peoria, Ill. 

. Rockford, Il. 
Trenton, N. J 

. Montgomery, Ala. 
Lubbock, Texas 

. Knoxville, Tenn. 

. Hartford, Conn. 
Baton Rouge, La.. 
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25. Dubuque, Iowa .. 


tration death rate which is the number 
of deaths per 10,000 registered motor ve- 
hicles on an annual basis. Vehicle regis- 
tration figures are for the year 1955 and 
were supplied by R. L. Polk & Company. 


Cities are ranked by death rates—from 
low to high. When two or more cities 
have exactly the same rate, ranking is by 


1956 1956 
Eleven Months Reg. Pop. 
1956 1955 1954 Rate Rate 


Fort Wayne, Ind 11 
Erie, Pa. 9 
Phoenix, Ariz 22 
20. Tacoma, Wash. 11 
—_ Bend, Ind 
Yonkers, N. Y s 
Arlington, Va. . 9 
Grand Rapids, Mich 9 
Bridgeport, Conn 
New Haven, Conn 
. Waterbury, Conn. 
. Evansville, ind. .. 
. Flint, Mich. 
Lincoln, Neb 
. Austin, Texas 
. Duluth, Mion. 
All cities in this group 
Berkeley, Calif 
Canton, Ohio 
Amarillo, Texas 
. Pasadena, Calif. 
. Savannah, Ga. 
Glendale, Calif 
Sacramento, Calif 
Charlotte, N _ 
Elizabeth, N. J 
Nashville, Tenn 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
. Spokane, Wash 
. Corpus Christi, Texas 
Shreveport, La. 
Springfield, Mass 
Little Rock, Ark 2 
. Youngstown, Ohio 24 12 
San Jose, Calif........ 2 13 10 
Gary, Ind. .. , 3 16 17 
Chattanooga, Tenn. .... 2 10 16 
Mobile, Ala. ave ss 16 13 
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Group VII (50,000 to 100,000) 
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. Aurora, Ill. .... 

New Britain, Conn, 

Schenectady, 

. Pueblo, Colo. 

Charleston, W. Va 

. Columbus, Ga. 

. Johnstown, Pa. 

. Burbank, Calif. . 

. Santa Barbara, Calif. 

. Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

. Abilene, Texas 
Lynn, Mass. .... 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa 

Orlando, Fla 

Springfield. Mo. 

. Asheville, N. C.. 

. Springfield, Ohio 

. Binghamton, N. Y 
Raleigh, N : 
West Allis, 

. Lansing, Mich, 
Alameda, Calif 

. Brockton, Mass. 

Greensboro, N. € 
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26. Pittsfield, Mass. 

. Macon, Ga. .... 

. Springfield, Ill. 

q nee Mich. 
Topeka, Kans 
Lancaster, —_ . 

2. Woonsocket, R. I. 
Hamilton, Onis 

. Pomona, Calif. 

. Racine, Wis. .. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
New Rochelle, N. Y 
Lexington, Ky. . 
Winston-Salem, N. ¢ 
Royal Oak, Mich 
St. Joseph, Mo...... 

‘2. Stamford, Conn. ........ 
Evanston, Ill. 
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total vehicle registrations—from large to 
small. 


Cities shown in heavy type have im- 
proved in 1956 compared with 1955. 


The population death rate is the num- 
ber of deaths per 100,000 population on 
an annual basis. Populations are as of 
April, 1950, or later censuses taken by the 
U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


1956 1956 
Eleven Months Reg. Pop 
1956 1955 1954 Rate Rate 


Waterloo, lowa 
Jackson, Mich, ........... 
Wichita Falls, Texas.. 
Portsmouth, Va. ... 
Alexandria, Va. 

. Miami Beach, Fla. 
Madison, Wis. .. 
Bay City, Mich. 
Greenville, S. C........... 
Sioux Falls, S. D... 

. Columbia, S. C. 

- Durham, N, C... 
Lakewood, Ohio 
Kalamazoo, Mich 
Brookline, Mass 
Passaic, N. J 
Tucson, Ariz. .. 12 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 8 
All cities in this group 
Pawtucket, five 
Stockton, Calif, 1 
Decatur, Ill 

. Wheeling, W. Va... 
Charleston, S. C 

. Saginaw, Mich. 

. Jackson, Miss. 
. Augusta, Ga. . 

. Se. Petersburg, Fla. 

. Cicero, Ill. .. 
Davenport, Iowa 
Green Bay, Wis.. 
Muncie, Ind. 

. Covington, Ky 
Joliet, Ill ; 

. Waco, Texas ... 

. Hoboken, N. 
Manchester, N 
Gadsden, Ala. 

. San Bernardino, 

. San Mateo, Calif... 
East Orange, N. J 

. Fort Smith, Ark... 

. West Palm Be ach, 

. Santa Monica, Calif.” 
Medford, Mass. 

Terre Haute, Ind. 

. Richmond, Calif. 

. Sioux City, Iowa 

. Bethlehem, Pa. . 

2. Oak Park, Til... 

. Hammond, Ind. 

. East Chicago, Ind 

. Portland, Maine .. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y... 18 
Atlantic City, N. J... l 
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Group VIII (25,000 to 50,06 


. Etkhart, Ind. ... 

. Lafayette, Ind. 

. Cheyenne, Wyo. 

. Marion, Ohio 
Bloomington, 

. Rochester, Minn. 

. Beloit, Wis. 

. Jackson, Tenn. 

. Kingston, N. 

. Manitowoc, Wis. 

. Torrington, Conn. 

2. Fairmont, W. Va....... 

. Richfield, Minn. . 

. Battle Creek, Mich 

. Billings, Mont. ....... 

. Reno, Nev. 

° Poughkeepsie, Mm, Y. 
Elyria, Ohio 

. Richmond, Ind. 
Tallahassee, Fla 

. Enid, Okla. 

2. Plainfield, N. J.... 
. Oshkosh, Wis. 
24. Hagerstown, Md. 
. Pocatello, Idaho ........ 
. Eau Clair, Wis........... 
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1956 1956 1956 1956 1956 1956 
E le ven rarer Reg. Pop Eleven gy Reg. Pop Eleven Months Reg. Pop 
56 19 954 Rate Rate 1956 1955 1954 Rate Rat 1956 1955 1954 Rate Rat« 


10. . Red Wing, Mino. 2 0.0 0.0 
Livermore, Caiif 0 0.0 0.0 
Springfield ESP. Pa 0.6 

7. Cadillac, Mich. 0.0 
. La Salle, Ul. 0.0 
Two Rivers, Wis 0.0 
. Winchester, Conn 0.( 
. Beacon, N. Y 0.0 
. Milford, Mass. 0.0 
, Stoughton, Mass. 0.0 
4. Webster, Mass. 0.0 
Derby, Conn 0.0 
Fairfield, Ala. 0.0 
. Watertown, Conn 0.0 
. Hollywood, Fla. 
. Medford, Ore. . 
’ Benton Harbor, Mich. 


4 


. East Cleveland, Ohio 
. Yakima, Wash. 

. Las Vegas, Nev.. 
Newport News, Va 

. Galesburg, Ill. .... 

. Rome, N - 

3. Wausau, Wis. . 

. Anderson, Ind. 

. Gainesville, Fla. 

. Steubenville, Ohio 
. Odessa, Texas 
. Fond du Lac, Wis 
. Wyandotte, Mich. 
Daly City, Calif 
. Mason City, lowa 
. San Leandro, Calif. 
New Kensington, Pa 
. Muskegon, _ 

. High Point, N. 

. Milford, Conn. 

47. Everett, Wash. 

. Kokomo, Ind. . 

. Shaker Heights, Ohio 
St. Louis pI finn. 
. Great Falls, Mont. 

amestown, N. Y 
/auwatosa, Wis. 

. Pensacola, Fla 
. Colorado Spgs., Colo 
- Appleton, Wis. . Victoria, Texas 
Concord, N. H. : Holland, Mich. 

. Bloomfield, N. J 2 l ). Janesville, Wis 
. Salina, Kan 2 3 . Kenmore, N. Y. 

- Belmont, Mass. . Shorewood, Wis. 
- White Plains, N. Y 2. Ponca City, Okla, 
- Rome, Ga. 3. Longview, Wash. 
. Ann Arbor, Mich . Fair Lawn, N. J... 
. Ferndale, Mich . Sherman, Texas 
. Arlington, Mass . Sumter, S. C. 

. Pine Bluff, Ark . La Porte, Ind. 
Mishawaka, Ind Lawrence, Kan. 
Stratford, Conn Webster Groves, Mo . Frederick, Md. 

: Annapolis, Md. Floral Park, N. Y Ashland. Ohio _ 
Vancouver, Wash . Morristown, N. J. 3 0. Y . Mt. Vernon, Iil.......... 

. Barberton, Ohio . Plainview, Texas Martinsburg, W. Va 
. Beverly Hills, Calif Sedalia, Mo Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

3. Sandusky, Ohio Bismarck, N. D ) . Modesto, Calif. 

. Linden, N. J. Tifin. Ohio . Highland Park, III. 

. Elmira, N. Y . Lake Worth, Fla. 2. Leominster, Mass. 

. Maywood, Ill ) . Hanford, Calif. Sterling, Ill. -.. 
Midland, Texas ) 2 bat . Whitefish Bay, Wis. . Stillwater, Okla. 

8. Burlington, lowa 2 l 29. Caldwell, Idaho . Elmwood ae. 

. Lockport, N. Y. d > Frankfort, Ind. . . San Marino, 

. Culver RG Calif. . “ . Jeffersonville, Ind. . Monroe, N. ane 
Boise, Idaho 2 > + 3 Monterey, Calif. . Cedar Falls, lowa evse 
Fitchburg, Mass , 7 . Streator, Ill. Y ; Arkansas City, Kan. 
Ma —s N. Y 4 3 {. Valparaiso, Ind. ‘ t Suffolk, Va. ........ 
saston, Pa, 2 3 9.2 Kennewick, Wash. ) ) All 5 is grou 

. Hackensack, N. J. a Ss . 5. East Haven, Conn weg ah ae 

. Middletown, Ohio f ; Albert Lea. : rege —_ 

o y ) ) 5 - . Newton, 
. Montclair, N. J 2 2 . Marietta, Ohio .... ’ ’ 5 Bertbenlt. Mina. 


South Portland, Me s 
Se ND = fh yt oe 

E a gg Fe Cc. : a & 46. Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
es ~— . Sweetwater, Texas 


Emporia, Kan . » Som 
. Wisconsin Rpds., Wis. " . ; See SPINE, S<aO6. 21 


. McAlester, Okla > Texas 
. East Lansing, Mich. . . wey Pema Fla 
7 ma = J : 52. Shelton, Conn 
ellevue, Pa. 53. Lodi, Calif. 
El Dorado, Kan . . Massena, N. Y. 
. Saint Augustine, Fla. . . Gardner, Mass. . 
. Brainerd, Minn. ; — Kan. 


w~ 


. Greenwich, Conn. 
. Granite City, Iil. 
. Bristol, Conn. . 
4. West Haven, Conn. 
Coral Gables, Fla 
Danville, Va 
Owensboro, Ky 
Middletown, Conn. 
Petersburg, Va 
Revere, Mass 
Rock Island, III 
Provo, Utah ....... 
Norwalk, Conn 
Superior, Wis 
. Kearny, N. J. 
New London, Conn 
Portsmouth, Ohio 
Manchester, Conn . Ypsilanti, Mich. 
Winona, Minn. ... § Monroe, Mich. ...... 
Vineland, N. j 9. . 3. South Euclid, Ohio 
4. Salisbury, N. C 
Group IX (10,000 25,000) . Boulder, Colo 
Uniontown, Pa 
Niles, Mich. 
Walla Walla, Wash 
. Rock Hill, S. C.. 
. Hazel Park, Mich. 
. Richland, Wash 
Statesville, N. C.. 
Kinston, N. ¢ 
Ft. Pierce, Fla... 
Robbinsdale, Minn. 
Meadville, Pa 
Ames, lowa .. 
. Wooster, Ohio 
. Casper, Wyo 
Ottawa, Ill 
Pittsburg, Kan. .... 
Goshen, Ind. - 
Bristo!, Pa. ...... 
Hibbing, Minn. 
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. Birmingham, Mich. 
. Mt. Clemens, Mich. 
Kingsport, Tenn 
Aurora, Colo. 

Elmhurst, Ill 
. Pasadena, Texas . 
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All cities in this group 


. Bangor, Maine 
Spartanburg, S. ¢ 
. Fairfield, Conn. 
. Vallejo, Calif. 
2. Lynchburg, Va 
3. Brownsville, Texas 
. Oak Ridge, Tenn 
Lake Charles, La 
. Lwr, Merion Twp., Pa 
Rapid City, S. D 
. Burlington, Vt. .. 
. Greenville, Miss 
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. Highland Park, Mich. 
. East Hartford, Conn 


Highland Park, Tex Beaver Dam Wis.. 


. Greenwood, Miss. 


Moorhead, Minn. 


Mankato, Minn 
Bell, Calif. .. 


7) 


2. Council Bluffs, lows 

. Palo Alto, Calif Albany, Calif 
La Crosse, Wis Norfolk, Neb 

. Grand Forks, N. D. 2 2 l . Naugatuck, Conn. 

. Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 
Parma, Ohio 

. Zanesville, Ohio 
Hamden, Conn. 

. Hamtramck, Mich 
West Orange, N. J 
Tuscaloosa, Ala 

. Waukegan, Ill. 

. St. Cloud, Minn 

. West Harttord, Conn 

. Chicopee, Mass. 

. Elgin, Ill. 3 

: Champaign, Ill. 

. Danbury, Conn 
Lincoln Park, Mich 
Norwich, Conn. 
Warren, Ohio 

. Clearwater, Fla 

. Wilmington, N. ¢ 

. Waltham, Mass. 

. Mansfield, Ohio : 
West Covina, Calif.... 

. Meriden, Conn, 

. Albany, Ga. .. 

. Euclid, Ohio 


. Oswego, N. Virginia, Minn 


So. Milwaukee, 
2. Chicago — 
Brookfield, Ill. ( le Wis. 

Owatonna, Minn ) ) Darien. Conn. 

. Watertown, Wis. . : ” Mansfield, Conn taps 
Fergus Falls, Minn ) 67. Napa, Calif. ..... 
South Orange, N. J ) ) ) Re lands. Calif. 
Winfield, Kan ) ) 169. La Grange "TH ; 
Hawthorne, N. J ) 170 River Wales ill 
East Moline, Ill 0 ( 1 East Detroit, Mich 

»7. St. Joseph, Mich 0 Vincennes, Ind 

. Attleboro, Mass. 2 . . F Marinette, Wis. 

. Ansonia, Conn. Great Bend, Kan 
Hornell, N. Y ) Rahway, N 

. Mitcheli, S$. D... » 0.0 0. ° Minot. N.-D.— 
manor Ohio ) ) U Ir nw sod, Mich. Pac 

3. Winnetka, Ill 3 heneins 

. Marshfield, Wis. . . 9. ell toil. 

4.2 ¢ 0. . 80. Grosse Pte. Pk., Mich 0 

. Bristol, Va. . . Owosso, Mich 2 1 

. Rocky River, ‘Ohio . : 82. Aberdeen, S. D......... 0 

8. Van Wert, Ohio. 3. Bellaire, Ohio ... 0 

. Bowling Green, Ohio ’ . Peru, Ind. 0 

; Logan, Ussh — ; a a t 

2. Bellefontaine, Ohio Y . Rae ee 

. Charles City, Iowa 
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1956 1956 
Eleven Months Reg. Pop 
1956 1955 1954 Rate Raté 


9.9 
10.0 
13.1 
15.4 
16.6 
16.9 
17.7 
10.1 


. El Cerrito, Calif... 2 

. Fort Thomas, Ky... 1 

. Stevens Point, Wis 

. Westfield, N. J. 

. Alpena, Mich. .. 

. Xenia, Ohio ... 

. Astoria, Ore. ....... 
North Adams, Mass. 

. Takoma Park, Md. 

. Niles, Ohio 

. Brawley, Calif. .......... 
Boone, Iowa ............- 

. Port Chester, N. Y. 

. Waukesha, Wis. = 

. St. Clair Shores, Mich. 

2. Denton, Texas ............ 

. Garden City, Kan....... 

,  %, ee 

. Muscatine, lowa 

. Orange, Calif. .. A 

. Wethersfield, Conn. .. 

. Hopewell, Va. .......... 
Albion, Mich. . 
Vernon, Conn 
Fremont, Ohio 
Wilmette, Ill 

. Monrovia, Calif 

. Calumet City, Ill 

. Westport, Conn. . 

- North Miami, Fila.. 
Muskegon Hts., Mich 

. Connersville, Ind 
Sy “Span 

. Wallingford, Conn 

. Escanaba, Mich. 

. W. Springfield, Mass 
Windham, Conn. ...... 

. River Rouge, Mich.... 

. Killingly, Conn. ... 

. Newport Beach, Calif. 
. Middleborough, Mass. 
Windsor, Conn. ....... 
Southington, Conn. 

Branford, Conn 

. Groton, Conn 
Stonington, Conn. . 
Enfield, Conn 


CANADIAN CITIES 
Toronto, Ont ‘ 56 50 58 
Montreal, Que 107 106 85 
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PMT’s Secret Weapon 

From Page 17 

partment functions and furnishing the 
technical “know how’ to get these 
things done is a direct safety depart- 
ment responsibility as is the hes il 
for accident hot spots. 


New Methods, Ideas Necessary 


Aside from the many routine but 
necessary clerical functions relating to 
the accident problems, the first and 
primary purpose of the safety depart- 
ment is that of ‘'spark-plugging”’ or, 
in effect, “bird-dogging” the safety 
program through the infusion of meth- 
ods and new ideas, the forging of the 
tools used to promote and sell the 
safety function. Typical of some of 
these innovations, which have since 
been adopted by many concerns, are 
PMT's Safety Department Ladies Aux- 
iliary and more recent, PMT Safe-Teen 
Drivers Club, both of which are de- 
signed to bring the families of em- 
ployees into the safety picture. 


Schooling Is Major Aid 
Another is the PMT Management 


more than 80 supervisors have, and 
eventually every new supervisor will, 
attend these courses. 


Development Program. College level 
training for supervisors is given in 
this program. 

Last year, 49 PMT supervisors at- 
tended such courses at nine different 
universities and colleges. Courses 
ranged from seven to 15-week, exten- 
sion type courses to 30-day, on-campus 
courses and seminars. Also used in the 
PMT'’s supervisory training program 
are fleet training courses, first attended 
by PMT supervisors in 1943. To date, 


The management considers this type 
of formal academic training of great 
value and there is no doubt that it 
helps develop more capable super- 
visors, 


Employee Meetings a Must 


Instrumental as a training and super- 
visory aid for the prevention of acci- 





MOTOR-VEHICLE INJURIES 


Forty-two states and the District of Columbia listed injuries and deaths for 
nine months or less in 1956, 

During the first nine months of 1956 thirty-three states and the District 
of Columbia showed more injuries than for the same period in 1955. No 
state showed fewer injuries during this period. 

In total, 40 states and the District of Columbia reported more injuries for 
nine months or less. Only two states showed fewer. 

Over the entire reporting period, 30 states reported more traffic deaths, 
9 states and the District of Columbia reported fewer, and three states showed 
no change from last year. 


MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS AND INJURIES, BY STATES 
1956 and 1955 


1956 
% Changes Ratio of 
1955 to 1956 Injuries 
Deaths Injuries to Deaths 


Months 
Reported Deaths Injuries 
bind 1956 1955 1956 1955 
24,785 23,196 10 35 
714 563 
319 249 
335 278 
2,685 2,348 
246 264 
220 227 
69 76 
40 48 
892 683 
808 729 


x 
4 


,207 799,211 + 
301 3,575* +20 6 
323 4,846 +10 17 
220 1,887 +18 7 


TOTAL U5S.... 


tow mo 


371 86,001 12 36 
027 6,466 9 29 
360 12,544 7 
935 1,820 
028 4,910 
,448 18,081 
706 7,391 


SS 


61 


i) 


NMNVRe wn 


,511 481 3772 57,743 
846 804 ,079 26,477 
513 439 ,179 14,64? 
489 423 7,934 7,747 
539 ,626 9,022 
85 »224 1,334 

118 . 2,137 

12,154 

43,718 

43,403 

15,086 

3,987 

8,628 

1,937 

6,401 


3,752 
33,676 
2,605 
44,968 
10,766 
1,459 
50,701 
9,128 
10,895 
47,910 


7.978 
1,383 
41,472 
1,830 
1,990 


- 
Ne NON ow 


14,335 
4,649 


A OV 


*Rural injuries only 
**Death and injury totals cover the months reported by all states as indicated in this column, 
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dents and for work improvement, is 
PMT’s Minute Meeting Program, con- 
ducted entirely by supervisors. More 
than 1,000 such meetings are con- 
ducted every year on all operations. 
Topics from the safety department pre- 
pared material cover “Safety, Sales, 
Customer Relations, Cargo Protection, 
Equipment Operation and General Op- 


erations.” 


Ten to 15 drivers or other employees 
make up each meeting. Usually only 
one or two subjects are discussed— 
usually for 15 or 20 minutes. Minute 
Meetings are an almost daily function 
on all major operations; a never end- 
ing communications and training pro- 
gram. 


PMT Safety Department-prepared 
driver and supervisor training releases 
have been reproduced in the safety 
programs of many truck operators. 
PMT feels, in this regard, that it is to 
its benefit to make its safety methods 
available to the industry as a public 
service. There are no secrets as far as 
PMT is concerned. PMT methods 
could well be the means of others 
avoiding an accident with their equip- 
ment which is why we have a vital 
interest in helping other truck opera- 
tors. 


In the final analysis, PMT’s safety 
program is one of motivating super- 
visory self-interest in solving their own 
safety problems through employee 
training and motivation. 


Every supervisor in PMT has to 
have a better than working knowledge 
of accident investigation and preven- 
tion principles because he is held re- 
sponsible by higher management for 
the safety record of his drivers and 
other classes of employees. This ac- 
ceptance of responsibility exists from 
top to bottom in the line organization 
and it is the “secret weapon” PMT 
uses so successfully to prevent acci- 
dents. THE END. 


Six Times Safer 
From Page 16 


nance for the 18,000 industry vehicles, 
in addition to the supervision of the 
25,000 industry drivers is another rea- 
son for the transporters’ good show- 
ing. Quite frequently, road crews, 
manned by volunteer industry safety 
and personnel officials, set up spot 
checks along highways in various parts 
of the country. During these checks, 
particular attention is given to the con- 
dition of the vehicle and safety equip- 
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ment as specified by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Log books, 
car covers, driver appearance and other 
factors are also carefully noted in re- 
ports made during these checks. These 
reports are then sent to the employers, 
along with remarks by the investigator. 
Records show that employers cooperate 
100 per cent in helping to correct con- 
ditions discovered in these reports. 
As pointed out a in recent letter, is- 
sued with suggested forms for NATA 
vehicle inspection and maintenance 
records and driver's reports on vehi- 


cle condition it was stated, “A good 


preventative maintenance system in a 
fleet will materially assist in the reduc- 
tion of accidents, road failures and loss 
of time for equipment repairs, with the 


end result of better public and cus- 
tomer relations.” 


The National Automobile Trans- 
porters Association was one of the orig- 
inal industries to join forces with the 
National Safety Council to co-sponsor 
a division of the National Fleet Safety 
Contest. The first Contest jointly con- 
ducted in 1949 had 100 fleets enrolled. 
The Truckaway group had a rate of 
1.17 and Driveaway 1.74. In the Con- 
test concluded June 30, 1956, the rate 


Wagner Sangamo 


Tachographs 


provide constant 
supervision that can 
lower truck insurance costs for your company 


and total mileage. Red light warns driver 
when your predetermined speed is exceeded. 


Tachographs provide constant supervision, 
encourage safer driving habits... resulting 
in fewer reportable accidents and lower 
insurance rates. 


Tachographs are recording speedometers 
...Mmount easily inside cab... automati- 
cally record, on wax-coated charts, the 
complete operation story: when started— 
stopped—idling time—speed—distance 
traveled—number of stops. Illuminated 
dials show time of day, M.P.H. or R.P.M., 


ame and Position. 


had dropped 55 per cent for Truck- 
away vehicles, 53 per cent for Drive- 
away. 

The cooperative safety effort be- 
tween our association and the National 
Safety Council is not limited to the 
Contest, but continues through other 
activities. A special poster project, pin- 
pointing high frequency truckaway ac- 
cidents has been effective in reducing 
accidents. 

As an industry, the Automobile 
Transporters safety men have attended 
National Safety Congresses in large 
numbers. For many years they have 
taken an active part in the program 
and discussion workshops. 

Such industry action, pioneering the 
Back the Attack on Traffic Accidents 
formula is proof that accidents can be 
prevented when top industry leaders 
and officials roll up their sleeves and 
go to work! THE END 

* *s & 


The fortune-teller had just taken $20 
from her customer. “This entitles you to 
ask two questions,” she said. 

“Goodness—isn’t that a lot of money 
for only two questions?” 

“Yes it is,” was the answer. 
what is your second question?” 


“And 


Tachographs are a sound investment in 
more efficient performance and maximum 
service from your fleet. These precision 
instruments earn added savings for you 
through reduced maintenance costs and 
elimination of lost time. Coupon below 
brings your copy of Bulletin SU-3 that 
describes the many advantages Tacho- 
graphs offer you. 


Wagner Electric @rporatio 
6467 PLYMOUTH AVE., ST. LOUIS 14, MO. 
Please send a copy of Bulletin SU-3. 
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Seeonds to Live! 


Simple formula: To determine the approximate speed 


you are traveling in feet per second— 


Multiply your speedometer reading by 14% 


Let's start driving in feet per second 
and stop driving in miles per hour. 
The traffic signal, the intersection- 
everything on the road ahead is on top 
of you in seconds, not hours or min- 
utes. Our automobiles are made with 
precision instruments that measure 
parts in thousands, ten-thousands of 
an inch, revolving parts are timed in 
revolutions per minute, brake tests are 
made in foot—pounds, gasoline vola- 
tility in cubic centimeters per second, 
and most every part has a technical 
history too voluminous to mention. 

As we wheel down the road at 60 
mph, most of us have no idea how 
fast we are covering ground in feet 
per second. We are unaware that the 
180 horses under the hood are hurtt- 
ling us through ps with a force 
equal to that of falling from a 16- 
story building. We do not and cannot 
see many obstacles in our path because 
the eye cannot relay these objects to 
our minds that fast. We look, but we 
do not see—sort of like eating, but not 
tasting. We poor humans cannot cope 
with the mechanical eye, nor can we 
match the electric brain in calculating 
the forces that move us. 

How often have we heard such poor 
excuses as I didn’t realize how fast I 
was going, I couldn't stop? 

Following many an accident you 
hear such statements as, “I didn’t real- 
ize how fast I was going.” Well, stop 
now and think, what was your speed 
in feet per second? Chances are it 
would take you a few minutes to cal- 
culate that at any speed. Not so ri- 
diculous when the object you hit was 
only seconds and a few feet away, 
surely not hours and miles. It is high 
time that we drive with a different con- 
cept of speed and distance traveled. 
While our scientists are shooting for 
the moon, most of us are still traveling 
from home to work, from city to city, 
and here and there in an automobile, 
but too many of us don’t get where 
we're going. 

It takes us an average of three 
seconds to see, think, and act to make 
any kind of a change in our driving, 


like turning, stopping, slowing, or 
even speeding. Some of us have 
reached the point where instinctively 
we seem to do these things. But they 
are not by instinct, they are because 
of knowing by learning or training. 
When we know, most often, we act ac- 
cordingly. 

Most drivers think they can stop on 
a dime, but as a matter of fact, they 
cannot stop on a dollar or a hundred 
dimes. Assuming you have good 
brakes, good tires, and dry pavement 
what distance would you travel before 
stopping from the moment you de- 
cided to apply your brakcs at 30 miles 


1 

per hour? The answer is —— of a 
2030 
mile at the speed you were traveling. 
Now is that a practical answer? Of 
course not. How much simpler to 
use 78 feet. Now let's look at how we 
arrived at that. At 30 mph we are 
traveling 44 feet a sade On the 
average it takes 3/, of a second to take 
our foot off of the gas and put it on 
the brake, and another second for the 
average passenger car with good tires 
and brakes firmly applied to stop at 
this speed. That adds up to 78 feet. 
Perhaps you are not convinced that it 
takes 34 of a second to get your foot 
on the brake. Reaction time may be a 
little faster for a youngster, a little 
slower for adults, but thousands of 
tested professional drivers average 34, 
of a second. 

Well what about this feet per sec- 
ond concept. Here is an easy method 
to calculate your speed in these terms. 
It is simply 11/4 times your speed- 
ometer speed. At 20 mph you will bse 
traveling 20X14 or 30 feet per 
second, at 30 mph, 45 feet per second, 
at 60 mph, 90 feet per second. Know- 
ing this rule of thumb and practicing 
judging distances of objects, you soon 
will know instinctively that hurtling 
60 miles an hour toward a fixed object, 
200 feet away, that you only have a 
second to live because you will never 
be able to stop. It takes 246 feet to 
stop.—Frank Wirken 


Chain O° Life 

John Cavanaugh, safety chairman of 
Park Forest Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce got an idea while driving to 
his home in the Chicagoland suburb 
—'‘Why not chain telephone calls to 
ask people to be careful when driving 
or walking over the holiday season?” 
The big idea hit him a year ago Christ- 
mas. 

Last year the idea was promoted 
and the chain phone idea put into 
action, Within three weeks the Ameri- 
can Legion had adopted the idea, so 
had the Fifth Army. In short order 
the Fort Sheridan Army post was in 
on the act covering all post personnel. 

Somebody called Eliot Parker, Army 
Safety Director in Washington and 
got his enthusiastic cooperation. Next 
thing that happened was that United 
Press and Associated Press told the na- 
tion about the idea. Soon radio and 
television stations got in the act. 

Nobody knows how many lives were 
saved as the result of the chain letter 
idea applied to the phone and acci- 
dent prevention but one thing’s sure 

the callers themselves all were thor- 
oughly indoctrinated in accident pre- 
vention before the holiday ended. 


Allstate Grants 
Total $122,500 

Allstate Foundation grants to col- 
leges and universities for the purpose 
of providing training courses for high 
school driving instructors were in- 
creased in 1956 to include 33 institu- 
tions and reach a total of $122,500, 
according to Calvin Fentress, Jr., Foun- 
dation president. 

Fentress, who also is president of 
Allstate Insurance Company, said this 
year’s grants added to previous grants 
made since the Allstate Foundation 
began its program will result in the 
training by the end of this next school 
year of more than a half million high 
school pupils throughout the country. 

The Foundation’s college grant pro- 
gram was initiated in 1953, Fentress 
said, to assist in overcoming the short- 
age of properly trained instructers for 
high school driver education courses. 

“To be adequate, a high school driv- 
ing course must include both classroom 
instruction and behind-the-wheel train- 
ing,” he said. ‘And the instructor must 
be well grounded in the techniques of 
driving instruction.” 

The grants range in amount from 
$1,500 to $5,000. College receiving 
grants for 1956 from The Allstate 
Foundation are: 
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Arkansas State Teachers College, 
Conway. Ark.; Arizona State College, 
Tempe, Ariz.; Bowling Green State 
University, Bowling Green, O.; Brook- 
lyn College, New York, N. Y.; College 
of the Pacific, Stockton, Calir.; Albany 
State Teachers College, Albany, N. Y.; 
Buffalo State Teachers College, Buffalo, 
N. Y., and Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 

Fort Valley State College, Fort Val- 
ley, Ga.; Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Ind.; Kansas University, Law- 
rence, Kans.; Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Mich.; Mississippi State 
College, Starkville, Miss.; New Paltz 
Teachers College, New Paltz, N. Y.; 
North Carolina State College, Raleigh, 
N. C.; North Texas State Teachers 
College, Denton, Tex. and Pennsyl- 
vania State College, State College, Pa. 

University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis.; Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J.; San Diego State College, 
San Diego, Calif.; Stanford University, 
Stanford, Calif.; Cortland State Teach- 
ers College, Cortland, N. Y.; Teachers 
College of Connecticut, New Britain, 
Conn.; Temple University, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; University of Georgia, 
Athens, Ga., and University of Hous- 
ton, Houston, Tex. 

University of Illinois, Champaign, 
[ll.; University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Okla.; University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; University of Southern Cal- 
ifornia, Los Angeles, Calif.; University 
of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va.; Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 
and West Chester State Teachers Col- 
lege, West Chester, Pa. 


Open Nominations for °56 
NSC Citation Awards 

Nominations are open for the NSC 
Citation Awards for 1956 Traffic 
Safety Activities. The award program 
recognizes outstanding services by in- 
dividuals and organizations to traffic 
safety in 1956, 

Entry blanks have been sent out to 
individuals and organizations which 
are members of the National Safety 
Council or participate actively in NCS 
affairs. Entry blanks may be obtained 
by writing Citation Award Program, 
Traffic and Transportation Depart- 
ment, National Safety Council, 425 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, IIl. 

Nominations may be made by any 
individual or organization having 
knowledge of the nominee's activity 
in the field of traffic safety. If entry 
is made by an organization or indi- 
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vidual other than the nominee, the 
nominee's signature must also appear 
on the entry blank. 


When an organization is entered by 
another group or by an individual, the 
club's president must also sign the 
entry blank. 


Nominations must be made on the 
official form and must concern traffic 
safety activities for the year 1956. 
Both organizational and individual 
nominations must consist of : 


1. Official nomination form. 


2. Narrative summary of activities. 


3. Pertinent supporting exhibits show- 
ing scope of activities. 

4. Endorsement of nominator (if entry 
is made by someone other than nom- 
inee) and signature or letter of con- 
sent from nominee. 


Closing date for nominations is Feb- 
ruary 28, 1957. 

Nominations will be reviewed and 
citation winners selected by a board of 
judges appointed by the National 
Safety Council. Winners of citation 
awards will be announced May 6, 
1957, and presentations made at oc- 
casions Closely allied with the winner's 
activities and interests. 


& 








THE “EYES” HAVE IT.... 


Here is an aid that has proven practical in teaching visually the principles of safety. 
It's simple, effective and works wonders in teaching your drivers. 

The MAGNO SAF-T BOARD is the result of studies by outstanding safety instructors 
and engineers. Safety directors, traffic managers, driving instructors, insurance agents 
and adjusters get a clear picture of how accidents occurred visually by reconstruction 
of conditions. 

It is now being used from coast to coast by fleet owners, insurance and public utility 
companies, colleges and schools, and many other concerns interested in public safety. 
Consisting of a BOARD with typical street intersections on one side. The other side 
is a BLACKBOARD on which any street or road situation can be drawn with chalk and 
then erased. It has scale dels of vehicles, traffic markers and accessories that can 
be placed in any conceivable traffic situation. 


Write for our folder. It contains full information. 


MAGNO SAF-T BOARDc _ emicsvitte, pa. 











| NOW!! DRUNKEN DRIVING 
- MUST STOP 


Add to your present safety procedure 


The Harger Drunkometer 
the simple test for determining intoxication. It 
can convict the guilty and protect the innocent. 


The oldest and most widely 
used of the breath methods. 


Let us give you a FREE demonstration 
or send for pamphlet S-402 

















MAGNETIC 


“VIZ *U*LIZER” 


Board consists of (3) interchangeable 
sections—14" x 22" each—Enables you 
to simulate various intersections. Back 
has replica of 4 lane highway and 
blackboard surface for special situ- 
ations. 


World-wide acceptance by driver 
education instructors, insurance ad- 
justers, lawyers, magistrates and safety 
engineers. 

Scale model vehicles and traffic equip- 
ment supplied. 


For details write 


SALES AID CO. 


149 Grayson Ave. 
Dept. P — Trenton 9, N. J. 








SAFETY comes FIRST 
REFLECTIVE 
BICYCLE LICENSES 





YOUR TOWN 
YOUR STATE 


No. 5467 


BICYCLE 
LICENSE 


1957 


< Exact Size - 


SELF-STICKING PERMANENT 
VISIBLE “« MILE AT NIGHT 
Four colors available: 

RED GOLD SILVER or YELLOW 


CARSTEN PRODUCTS 


15406 THOMAS ALLEN PARK, MICH. 


m<e HOME nM Bw 
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Tips for Pros 


F YOUR TRUCK, tractor or bus is 
equipped with a sander, here’s ad- 
vice from the National Safety Coun- 
cil’s Committee on Winter Driving 
Hazards. Says the Committee: 

“While tests have demonstrated that 
sanders are not as effective as tire 
chains to increase stopping ability and 
provide greater traction for climbing 
hills, their ease of operation, either 
continually or intermittently, is an ad- 
vantage over the task of putting on 
and removing chains. 

“Since sanders will be used by many 
drivers who hesitate to put on tire 
chains, it is of the utmost importance 
to realize that their effectiveness is de- 
pendent on the type of grit used and 
the method of braking. . . . See that 
the grit you use has sharp, hard, angu- 
lar edges which can cut into the ice, 
rather than a flat or smooth grain 
which may actually slide over the ice. 

“|. . Even the best grit won’t lodge 
under the tires (enough) to be effec- 
tive when using a locked-wheel stop. 
The particles of grit are swept ahead 
of the wheel and can’t imbed them- 
selves in the ice. For maximum effec- 
tiveness of sanders, use a pumping 
technique—intermittent brake applica- 
tion. Using the best grit, this tech- 
nique cuts braking distances as much 
as 40 per cent. 


“Check alignment of feeder tubes 
or boots, see whether they are clogged 
with frozen snow or slush, Ps at 
icing is widespread—carry an extra 
supply of grit.” 











NUTI-ASF Offer 
Disney Film to Police 

A Walt Disney traffic safety film, 
“T’m No Fool As A Pedestrian,” has 
been offered to police departments 
throughout the nation by the Traffic 
Division of the International Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police, in cooperation 
with the Automotive Safety Founda- 
tion. 

Two hundred and fifty prints were 
made available to city and state law en- 
forcement agencies on a population 
basis and all have been accepted. 

The 16mm Technicolor movie will 
be shown to school children and other 





“I don’t mind the long drive to work 
every day, but this commuting to the 
car is killing me!” 











groups as part of police department 
traffic safety programs. 

Describing man’s age-old problem 
of walking safety in “getting from 
here to there,” the film stars Disney's 
entertaining character, Jiminy Cricket, 
who lays down the basic safety rules 
for a “happy pedestrian.’’ Using catch 
lyrics and melody, Jiminy conducts an 
unusual contest between Y-O-U and a 
Common Ordinary Fool. During the 
contest, pedestrian safety rules are 
reviewed. 

Third in the “I’m Neo Fool” series 
produced by Disney, the pedestrian 
safety film made its debut recently on 
the Mickey Mouse TV Club. The first 
two films in the series dealt with bi- 
cycle and fire safety. Both have won 
major awards of the National Safety 
Council and of the American Automo- 
bile Association, An earlier Disney 
film, “Motor Mania,” was widely ac- 
claimed by safety educators in all fields 
and currently is being used by many 
police departments to create awareness 
of the importance of highway safety. 
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Why the killer came 
to Powder Springs 





The SKINNY little Texan who drifted into 
Butch Cassidy’s layout at Powder Springs 
one day in "97 had dead-level eyes, a droopy 
mustache, and two six-guns tied down for the 
fast draw. Called himself Carter. Said he was 
a killer on the run. 


That’s why Cassidy and the outlaws in his 
notorious Wild Bunch told him all about the 
big future plans for their train robbers’ syn- 
dicate. They took him in. 


And he took them in. He was a range de- 
tective whose real name was a legend in the 
West—Charlie Siringo. And the information 
he got before he quietly slipped away 
stopped the Wild Bunch for a long, long time. 


Of course, Siringo knew all along that if 
Cassidy or the others had discovered the 
truth, they'd have killed him sure. But it just 
never worried him any. 


You couldn’t scare Charlie Siringo. Cool- 
5 

est of cool customers and rawhide tough, he 

leshardn had the go-it-alone courage it takes to build 

a peaceable nation out of wild frontier. That 

It’s actually easy to save—when you buy Series E brand of courage is part of America and her 

Savings Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan. people— part of the country’s strength. And 
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Safe as America—U.S, Savings Bonds 
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..... for lack of safety inspections? 


Failure to provide vehicle safety inspections dooms inno- 
cent people to death as surely as failure to provide fire- 
fighting facilities! No civic minded governing body can 
afford to omit this proven protection against America’s 
major killer. Especially is this inexcusable today when 
Weaver Safety Lane* Equipment so simplifies the admin- 
istration of such a program. 

PAYS FOR ITSELF. By charging a nominal fee for each 
inspection, you could easily cover cost of equipment, 
building and operating expenses, and still show a profit. 
QUICK, EASY INSPECTIONS. Weaver Safety Lane Equip- 
ment permits fast, accurate checking cf brakes, headlights, 
and wheel alignment of all vehicles. 


PUBLIC CONFIDENCE. Motorists have complete confi- 
dence in the authenticity of test results when Weaver 
Equipment is used. This is the same equipment that is 
used by most Official Vehicle Inspection Stations through- 
out the world. 
FITS ANY PROGRAM. Weaver Safety Lane Equipment fits 
all inspection programs whether state owned and operated 
...municipally operated...or where car dealers and 
repair shops are the approved method of checking. 
Write, wire, or phone today for full facts on a proven 
inspection program that works. In the meantime, urge all 
motorists to have their vehicles inspected at their cwn 
service shops at regular intervals. 


*A “Safety Lane” includes a Weaver Headlight Tester, a Weaver 
Automatic Brake Tester, and a Weaver Wheel Alignment Tester. 


* 
Safety améd ARE MADE ONLY BY THE WEAVER MANUFACTURING COMPANY © SPRINGFIELD, ILL., U.S.A. 


Leaders in Automotive Safety Equipment for Over 25 Years 








